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The publication of the figures showing the cost 
of our Government Air Services has brought much 
praise and also some criticism. The criticism ap- 
pears to be based on the assumption that if Con- 
gress and the public know that we are spending 
so much for aviation, there will be a cutting down 
of appropriations. As one friendly correspondent 
writes : 

“However, the shock of my life came when 
I read your article about the costs of the Air Ser- 
vices. How in the world did you come to do it ? 
If there is one action which would come nearer 
to preventing any future increases in air appro- 
priations than the action taken by you, I cannot 
conceive of what it could be, because you played 
it up to make the case look as bad as possible. 
Very likely the result will be that next year, in- 
stead of $12,000,000 for running the Air Service, 
it will be $5,000,000, all of which will be neces- 
sary for the operation of the Air Service. There- 
fore, there will be no money left for the aircraft 
manufacturers.” 

This letter was not from anyone connected in 
any way with the aircraft industry, but from a 
man who looks at the matter from the government 
point of view. Such a criticism deserves a very 
frank answer and our readers will naturally be 
interested in our point of view. 


* * ~ ~ 


During the war, and ever since, civilians have 
been bitterly criticized for their part in the “bil- 
lion dollar aircraft scandal.”” Only last month the 
Department Commander of the American Legion 
of New York sent out the following statement to 
members : 

“Over a billion dollars was paid to contractors 
to supply airplanes and yet not one airplane flew 
over the Western Front. These debts the Gov- 
ernment paid and some people became rich.” 

General Patrick, in a signed article published 
in Current History of February, 1923, gives the 
net cost of War Aviation as $383,131,1 13.50, 
after deducting the value of fields and usable war 
stocks on hand. Of this a comparatively small 
percentage went for the purchase of airplanes in 
this country. 

The point we believe to be of the greatest im- 
portance is that since the war the Government 
has spent about as much for aviation as it did in 
that supreme effort, and still we are without ade- 
quate numbers of airplanes. If the civilians fell 
down in production during the war period, we 
believe that the officers who have had the spending 
of the appropriations should let the taxpayers and 
citizens know just how they are building up our 
air defenses. They should tell the restrictions un- 
der which they operate. As the figures which we 
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printed were those given to the Appropriations 
Committee of Congress, we cannot believe that 
their republication in an aeronautical paper which 
goes to those who have the best interests of aero- 
nautics at heart can result in halving the appro- 
priations next year. Rather, it will create discussion 
and.show the great need for some constructive air 
policy, instead of the haphazard methods now in 
vogue. 
* * * * 


Concerning increases of appropriations, we feel 
certain that with the present attitude of President 
Coolidge and Congress, there is little hope for 
increased appropriations for aircraft. We certainly 
do not share in the belief that Congress should 
be told that $67,000,000 is being spent for avia- 
tion while the public is given the impression that it 
is only $28,000,000, and that Congress will not 
give enough money to support the services and 
purchase aircraft as well. It is apparent, with air 
limitation conferences in prospect, that every coun- 
try will wish to show that air preparedness is the 
least expensive and most efficient form of defense. 
To do this, Congress, the public and particularly 
those interested in aviation should know how much 
money is being spent and how it is being used. 
For this reason AVIATION feels that instead of en- 
dangering future appropriations, it has shown how 
inadequate is our air force and how vitally neces- 
sary it is to spend the money that is available to 
the best advantage. 


~ ~ % + 


As to making “the case look as bad as pos- 
sible,"’ we say very seriously that if it had been 
our purpose to do that, we would not have con- 
fined ourselves to the figures and statements made 
to Congress. We do not believe, in making out 
a bad case for the Air Service. But we do believe 
that the facts that are given to Congress by officers 
should be discussed in the aeronautical press. Our 
correspondent appears to feel that if appropriations 
are reduced there will be no money left for the 
aircraft manufacturers. That appears to be the 
case at present, with practically all the companies 
shut down or running on a quarter capacity basis. 


% + * + 


To put it directly, the purpose of AVIATION 
for eight years has been to fight for the cause of 
aeronautics, and to put the interests of the art and 
science and industry above all other considerations. 
That all the older of our aeronautical papers have 
fallen by the wayside indicates that this policy has 
been sound. And our readers can be assured that 
regardless of criticism, AVIATION will continue 
to give them the facts of aviation in as constructive 
a manner as possible.—L.D.G. 
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| LEARN TO FLY 


The flying school of the Robertson Aireraft Corporation is one of the oldest and best known in the United 
States. All of the instructors are ex-army aviators with wide experience and our equipment is the best 
that money ean buy. The flying field is approximately six miles from the city of St. Louis and is easily ac- 
cessible by railroad, street car and hard surfaced roads. It is the largest and best privately owned field in 
the country end the International Air Races of 1923 were held here. 


Our course includes thorough flying training as we!l as complete instruction in the over-haul, care and main- 
tenaice of both the airplane and motor. Every graduate of our school is guaranteed to qualify for a pilot’s 
license. The tuition is $225 and may~be applied on the purchase price of any airplane the student might 
select. 





ROOM AND BOARD ON THE FIELD 


AIRPLANES q 


$450 - $3500 INCLUDING INSTRUCTIONS 


We have approximately forty-five airplanes ready far immediate delivery. Flivvers, Scouts, Jennies, Can- 
ucks, three, four and five place Standards, four, five and six place cabin ships with Liberty 450 hp. motors. 
We are one of the largest supply houses in the country and carry a complete line of spare parts for all 
airplanes and all motors including Hispano-Suiza, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6, Liberty, Lawrence, Sturtevant 
and LeRhone motors. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE WIRE US YOUR ORDERS 24 HOUR SERVICE 


ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD, ANGLUM, MO. 
































2 rw leadership has been a tangible 
fact in aviation since its inception 
twenty years ago. 
Sound aeronautical engineering practice 
and elaborate facilities for field and labor- 
on atory research has maintained this position 
‘ier through the years that have followed, in 
Services ee addition to the priceless opportunity of 
| sea manufacturing for war production in great 
; quantity. 
The Wright Organization is committed to 
a continuation of its efforts in the develop- 


ment of the flying art. 
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Aircraft Expenditures 


N line with the recent deductions made by AVIATION re- 
| carding the use to which aeronautical appropriations have 
been put in the last few years two statements have been 
made recently that have a direct bearing on the matter. 

Capt. David S. Seaton, secretary of the Aeronautical Board, 
which is composed of representative officers of the Army and 
Navy Air Services, made the following statement before the 
Appropriations Committee: 

“J am afraid the way we are going that our money is going 
into installations for using aircraft. That is what I am ob- 
jecting to. Instead of putting in one installation and more 
aircraft, we are putting in two installations and dividing up 
our money so that neither one of us is getting enough aircraft 
to do anything with.” 

Admiral Robert E. Coontz, Commander of the United States 
Fleet, in his statement issued last week regarding the material 
condition of the Fleet, does not lay the blame on the insuffi- 
ciency of appropriations, but places a considerable part of it 
on the exeessive overhead at Navy Yards, which, he declares, 
“uses up the money available without putting a sufficient por- 
tion of it into ships.” 

This method of using appropriations is evidently being 
brought under discussion by the statements continually made 
by many officers of both Services, when they talk in pub- 
li, that Congress is to blame for the defenceless con- 
dition of the country’s Military and Naval Services. Congress 
has naturally an interest in finding out where the money it 
appropriates goes, and statements like the above will only 
lead to further inquiry. ’ 

“Constructive Economy” would appear to be one of the 
probable slogans of President Coolidge’s campaign, and the 
idea will have the hearty endorsement of the country. 

That more money is needed for our air defense is obvious 
from the condition the Air Services are in—but first there 
should be the best use made of the present funds. When 
this is settled, then more funds ean be asked for and secured 
with a firm foundation of necessity. 





An Important Question 
C ONGRESSMAN BRITTEN’S Resolution asking the 
Secretary of the Navy to furnish the House of Repre- 
sentatives with information about the Navy contains a 
question concerning aviation that seems to be extremely 
pertinent at this time. 

Congressman Britten asks: Is it a fact that America leads 
the world in the theory and science of aviation, and yet trails 
behind Great Britain, France and Japan in aeronautical pre- 
paredness for national defense ? 

Whether or not we lead the world in aeronautical engineer- 
ing and research may be disputed, but if world records are 
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any indication of superiority, then our American aircraft 
designers can at least have a strong reason for making such 
a claim. 

There can be no doubt that the United States is behind 
France and Great Britain in actual aeronautical service 
equipment and in combatant air units. We are not suffici- 
ently informed regarding the organization of the Japanese 
air services to pass an opinion, but the mere asking of the 
question would indicate that Nippon is, if not ahead of us, at 
least catching up rapidly enough. 

The real heart of the problem is the lack of modern service 
This is due largely to two causes. First, the in- 
definiteness of appropriations for this purpose, and second 
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the uncertainty of the officials in charge as to what kind of 
equipment they want. Millions of dollars have been spent on 
engineering and research work, so that after five years of 
this work there should be a definite idea as to what con- 
stitutes an up to date service plane under present production 
possibilities. In other words, it is infinitely preferable — to 
settle this year on a few “excellent” airplanes and put them 
in production so the squadrons can be equipped with them 
than to postpone this work until next year in the wholly fal- 
lacious hope of getting “a super-excellent” airplane. For then 
the excellent airplane will have become only “very good” and 
someone will suggest waiting until the “really excellent” air- 
plane becomes available two years hence. It is obvious 
that such a policy will never give us modern service aircraft 
in sufficient numbers. 


Major Martin’s Return 

HE happy termination of the adventure which befell 
T Major Martin and Sergeant Harvey after the Alaskan 
wilderness had swallowed them up for twelve days is a good 
augury for the ultimate suecess of the American World 
Flight. To have survived a crash into a mountain in foggy 
weather, and then to have tramped for seven days back to 
civilization under most severe weather conditions shows a 
physical and mental hardihood which are typical of the Air 
Service. Major Martin and Sergeant Harvey have been 
worthy of the Air Service’s “never-say-die” spirit. 





A Strong Rejoinder to Come 

VIATION for the lack of space has had to spread over 
A several issues the digest of the House Hearings on Air 
Service duplication, and in so doing may have appeared to 
give the Army attack on the Navy undue prominence. This 
was because the complainants are always given the first op- 
portunity to state their case. The testimony of Captain 
Seaton which appears in this issue drew the fire of Admiral 
Moffett and this will be published in the next issue. 





Air Service Wants All Aerial Coast Defense 


Captain Seaton’s Testimony Shows Army Air Service Wants 
Definite National Air Policy 


Capt. David Seaton, Secretary of the Aeronautical Board, 
followed Maj. Gen. Mason M. Patrick, Chief of Air Service, 
in stating the claims of the Air Service for complete control 
of aerial coast defense work at the hearings held by the Mil- 
itary and Naval Affairs Committee of House, sitting jointly. 

Captain Seaton was questioned about the allocation of 
functions of the Army and Navy and the legislation on which 
it is based. He said the Congressional Act had been suggested 
by Brig. Gen. William Mitchell. 


Need of an Aviation Committee 


“The reason given by General Mitchell was that duplication 
was rampant. He pointed out that both Services were trying 
to do the same thing; and not so much the same thing, but 
each Service had functions which the other could very well 
take over and secure great economy in expenditures by so 
doing. 

“The Law of 1920 states: 

“That hereafter the Army Air shall control all 
aerial operations from land bases, and that naval aviation 
shall have control of all aerial operations attached to a fleet, 
including shore stations whose maintenance is necessary for 
operations connected with the fleet, for construction and ex- 
perimentation, and for the training of personnel. 

“When the measure came before the Senate, Senator New 
said that it showed the need of an aviation committee; that 
this legislation concerned the Army just as much as it did 
the Navy, and the Senate Military Affairs Committee had 
just as much right to report out legislation of this kind as 
the Senate Naval Affairs Committee, and that the objections 
by members of the Senate Naval Affairs Committee only 
proved his contention that there should be an aviation eom- 
mittee to consider these matters. 
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Duplication of Functions 


“In my opinion the committee must look for duplication 
in funetions and not in facilities. I think that the dupli- 
cation of facilites is but a symptom; the disease lies in the 
duplication of functions. If you ean settle the duplication 
of functions you will not have to consider the duplication of 
facilities. (p. 18) 

“You may not understand me when I talk of the air; it 
is comparatively new. Let us talk of big guns. The Ger- 
mans developed a gun that would shoot 70 mi. Now, we may 
develop a gun that will shoot 100 mi. Who is going to 
man that gun—the Army or the Navy ? If it is the Navy, 
are you going to put them there side by side with the Army 
to shoot their 12 mi. gun, and the Navy to shoot the 100 mi. 
gun. Are you going to give each of them a machine shop, 
arsenals, and whatever may be necessary for defense 
guns to function? Are you going to put them there side 
by side, with one Service to shoot at the battleships that 
come in to bombard the coast, and the other one to shoot at 
vessels that attack our coastal shipping ? I do not think 
you would, but that is what you are doing today, because 
a bombing plane is nothing but a big gun that goes out a 
hundred miles or two hundred miles at sea. You are putting 
stations side by side. You are charging the Navy with 
handling this big gun, this bombing airplane, that goes out 
and gets the vessel that is attacking our coastal shipping. 
You are putting the big Army gun, the bombing airplane 
there in the same post. 


eoast 


The Airplane Knows No Coastline 


“T do not mean, of course, that that works in the time of 
war. But that is the situation you are contemplating. And 
your duplication does not exist so much at present. It is 
in the future. 

“The airplane does not recognize any coastline. That is 
no barrier to it, and in a pursuit plane, if you start from the 


shore line, in a little mere than thirty minutes you may be 
either a hundred miles at sea or a hundred miles back inland, 
I do not see that an Army officer in an airplane is going to 
be any less at home a hundred miles or so out over the ocean 
than your Naval officer is going to be a hundred or two 
hundred miles back inland. 

“Tt would be all right if only the enemy would obey our 
division. But that means that when he crosses our coastline, 
the Navy lays off and the Army goes up to get him. If he 
would just confine himself to stopping when he got above 
the coastline, and let the Navy fight it out with him, then 
it would work all right; but you can readily see that you 
have still got duplication. If an airplane can defend Sche 
nectady (The General Electric Co.), the same airplane can 
defend Boston or the shipping within a hundred miles out 
from Boston. Now, why do you put two airplanes there, 
one of them to fly over water and one of them over land? — 


Who Should Defend the Coasts ? 


“The remedy lies in the assignment of functions in coast 
defense to either the Army or the Navy. One should have 
this function and I think it is for Congress to decide which 
should have this function. If you give it to the Navy, I 
cannot but see that it takes the coast artillery along with it 
because Army airplanes must be on the coast to serve the 
sea coast artillery. The same observation plane that is going 
to spot the fire when a target comes within reach can just 
as well be out looking for that target; but at present we do 
not permit it to go out. It must stay on shore and do nothing, 
practically, and the Navy goes out and looks for the target. 

“Tt is not so simple a matter as I may indicate to give it 
to either one or the other Services. If I ean convince you of 
the necessity of doing it, I feel that I shall have done good 
work. 

“T am afraid if you begin to give the Navy coast defense 
functions vou are getting back to what Admiral Mahan would 
eall a ‘fortress Navy.’ I think that the Navy should have all 
the aviation that they ean possibly put with the fleet; I 
mean the sea-going fleet. 

“Here is the whole proposition: We have an Army policy 
today and we have a Navy policy, but I do not think we have 
an Air policy. The only attempt that one ever made to lay 
down one does not seem to have gotten us anywhere. 


Our Present Air Force 


? We have four Bombardment Squad- 
rons and four Pursuit Squadrons. That is all we have to 
defend twenty coastal states. We have not any air foree 
and I do not think that we begin to realize that the time may 
come when it is going to be more important that we have an 
air foree in readiness when war comes than that we have a 
Navy when war comes. I am afraid the way we are gomg 
that our money is going into installations for using airecratt. 
That is what I am objecting to. Instead of putting in one 
installation and more aireraft, we are putting in two instal- 
lations and dividing up our money so that neither one of us 
is getting enough aircraft to do anything with. 

“T think our Navy is still our first line of defense. I think 
the Air will be. The British system is to give to the Army 
certain air foree they need for permanent assignment, and 
to give the Navy certain air force, and to maintain intact, 
if possible, her air foree independent of both services. It 
is upon the Air Force that Great Britain primarily depends 
for her protection.” 


“Now what have we 


Secretary Roosevelt Gives His Views 
The Navy point of view on the duplication of functions 
was given in general terms by Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, Theodore Roosevelt, who said: 
“T agree that we bave not properly developed our defense 
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from the standpoint of aviation in this country and that 
we do need more money appropriated in both branches of the 
Service to develop it properly. From that on I begin to 
disagree. 

“I do not believe it a good thing to make a total assignment 
of defense of the coast to either the Army or the Navy. I 
do not believe in seeing the Navy given the entire defense 
of the coast. I do not believe in seeing the Army given the 
entire defense of the coast. I think the question has got to be 
handled largely through coordination and liaison between 
the two branches of the Service. In my opinion it is really 
necessary to have some duplication of functions in the two 
branches. I think we are making good progress in liaison 
and in eoordination between the Services, particularly along 
the lines of aviation. 

“T would favor working for a period as we are until we get 
our ideas a little more definite and clarified. I am of the 
opinion that the Navy should have the duty of protecting 
coastwise shipping. Let us suppose we are informed that 
there is a squadron of enemy cruisers coming down the 
coastal lanes. The Navy gets that information and mobilizes 
her various arms of defense to meet it. She should immedi- 
ately eommunicate the full details to the proper Army 
oflicials and they should join forces to meet the enemy. 

“T have always thought it possible to coordinate the two 
Services in the training of personnel and in experimental 
work. If you consolidate both, and put them under one 
branch of the Service, it is apt to atrophy the endeavor 
toward developing planes for the other branch. Summing 
up, it is my judgment that it would be better to let the Gen- 
eral Board formulate policies and endeavor to perfect them 
and then possibly be able to come back to Congress within 
a year or two with definite, sound recommendations.” 





The Aircraft Expenditures 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

It is certainly true that the large amount of money now 
being spent for aviation should be handled with the utmost 
discretion, the same as would apply to a program involving 
large expenditures for anything at all. There does not seem 
to be any royal road or panacea to governmental expenditures 
for aireraft any more than there is for a man’s food and 
clothing. “Intelligent omnivorousness” perhaps is the most 
definite thing that ean be recommended as a general policy. 
We need to keep abreast in the fields, ground equipment, 
trained personnel, service machines, engineering and research, 
all in proper proportion to the whole. To balance these dif- 
ferent factors is simply a matter of judgment, taking into 
account of course that in war time the item of personnel and 
equipment for actual service is of paramount importance, 
while in peace times new development work is probably the 
more important. 

At first sight the amount expended on aviation during the 
past year may seem out of proportion to the results obtained, 
but it is probably more apparent than real because of the diffi- 
culty of properly appraising the many reasonable but “un- 
successful” experiments that have been made. Nevertheless, 
there are undoubtedly factors which at the present time 
hinder the exercise of proper judgment in these matters. 

First and foremost I should put the multiplicity of gov- 
ernmental organizations which have to do with aircraft. 
Directly or indirectly these include the Army, Navy, Post 
Otfice Department, National Advisory Committee, and Bureau 
of Standards. There are many functions, particularly con- 
cerned with development work, which overlap all five of these 
organizations, and there is no effective clearing house by 
which unnecessary duplications may be avoided. The Post 
Office probably gets more for the money expended than any 
ot the others. One of the principal reasons is that they 
handle all their development work on the outside; which 
brings us to the next factor of governmental operated labora- 
tories and shops. It seems to me that the spirit prevailing 
in these government plants today is very much better than 


formerly, as they are apparently trying in most cases to be 
ot service to the industry generally, but it is still an unsound 
state of affairs when the very men who are supposed to be 


the judges as to the award of the contract for design or 
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construction are also trying to get it for themselves. I don’t 
impugn their motives, which are not at all mercenary and 
arise purely from pride in the Service and a personal am- 
bition to enlarge one’s field of activities, both admirable in 
themselves, but in this misapplied. 

It seems to me that the closer the government plants can 
be held to purely scientific lines of research and necessary 
control of outside contracts the better it will be for the in- 
dustry as a whole. 

It has usually been recognized as a matter of principle that 
new developments along untried lines, (as well as economic 
production), can be much more effectively handled by private 
initiative than under strict governmental control. The trouble 
with the present arrangement is that not only government 
agencies themselves try to handle a great part of this work, 
but there are serious business restrictions which prevent a 
private concern from reaping its just reward out of the tech- 
nical contributions which it makes. I understand there is 
considerable force of opinion now in favor of the British plan 
which guarantees any originator of a new idea a proper 
recompense irrespective of who gets the contract for uti- 
lizing it. 

Coming down to one of the specific questions that you 
raise in your last issue as to the cost of helium, I am in- 
clined to agree with you that in spite of the large potential 
value of our helium resources it might be best not to sink so 
much money in it until there is a chance for working out 
some of the fundamental questions as to its ultimate availa- 
bility and range of utility. ‘3 

RateH Upson 
Detroit. May 8, 1924 





Less Research and More Aircraft 
Editor, AVIATION :— 

I read the article on 1923 Air Services expenditures with 
considerable interest. While I had never taken the time to 
compile the figures in the manner presented, I cannot say 
that the totals were entirely a surprise to me. For the past 
few years I have felt that much of our criticism of appro- - 
priations was not quite justified and that the fault lay rather 
in the utilization of the funds than in, the amounts allotted 
by Congress for aeronautical purposes. 

This undoubtedly represents a most unusual statement for 
one connected with the industry, but I think that it is justi- 
fied by the figures. I also consider that you rendered a most 
valuable service to the interests of National Defense in 
compiling the totals in your recent article. This publication 
is certain to be productive of good results. 

There has constantly impressed itself upon my mind the 
thought that some lack of balance existed between the amounts 
spent for research, for experimentation and for actual pro- 
duction. It has appeared to me, for some time, that the re- 
search facilities and the experimental equipment of the 
Government had not suffered a post-war reduction bearing 
any semblance of proportion to that which took place in the 
production side of the industry. The result of pursuing this 
policy for the past several years has enabled us to make some 
amazing technical advances, but has left us with pitifully 
inadequate military equipment. In other words, we seem to 
be in the position of possessing all of the information but 
none of the aircraft ! 

In view of the peculiar international conditions existing 
during the past few years I will admit that there may pos- 
sibly have been some logic in the policy pursued from 
November, 1918, up to date. Without regard to the right or 
wrong of this policy, I am convinced that it is now time to 
make some radical changes. So much research and so much 
experimental work have been completed that designers have 
barely had time to assimilate available data and we would 
lose nothing by a drastic change in policy. I, therefore, 
believe that a very radical reduction should be made in ex- 
penditures for research, experimental construction and 
particularly for the operation of Government plants, ete. 
Such a shift in policy would release substantial sums for 
application to production of the types of aircraft developed 
to date. We would thus be able to provide adequate military 
equipment without any increase in the expenses of the 
Government. 
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It seems to be on the cards that any revision of Government 
expenditures in the near future will be downward rather than 
otherwise. It, therefore, behooves us to work out a saner 
balance between expenditures for research and for production. 


ARCHIBALD BLACK 
Garden City, L. I. May 5, 1924 
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An Omission 


The article “National and International Air Legislation” 
by Powell Crichton, which appeared in April 21 and 28 issues 
of AVIATION, was originally delivered as a lecture to the class 
in Aeronautics at New York University. Owing to a regret- 
table oversight this was not stated at the time. 





Airway Pilots’ Salaries 


How Pilots of Commercial Transport Airplanes are Paid in 
England, France and the United States 


A serious disagreement between the British airway pilots 
and the Imperial Airways, Ltd., in which are merged the 
four former British air transport companies, has held up 
since April-1 the operation of British air lines from London 
to the continent. There has not, properly speaking, existed 
a strike, for when the four old airway companies went out of 
existence on March 31, the engagements of their pilots auto- 
matically terminated. The trouble started when the new 
concern, the Imperial Airways, attempted to hire the old 
pilots according to a new system of pay. 


What the British Pilots Want 

The Imperial Airway’s original proposals provided for a 
basic pay of £100 (approx. $450) per year with a flying pay 
of 2 pence (4 cents) per mile. A few senior pilots would be 
paid £200 per year. The company did not offer a year’s con- 
tract, as the old firms had done, the new terms being subject 
to one month’s notice. 

The Federation of British Civilian Air Pilots, on the other 
hand, asked for a basie pay of £500 (approx. $2,250) per 
year; a flying pay of 10 shillings ($2.40) per hour flown, with 
200 hr. flying guaranteed per year; £25 increase in the basic 
pay tor each 500 hr. of flying; a contract for twelve months; 
and £1,000 insurance for death and benefits. The Federation 
pointed out that almost half of the pilots concerned had been 
receiving a basie pay in excess of £500 per year from the old 
companies, and that two of these—Handley Page and In- 
stone—increased this pay at the rate of £50 for each addi- 
tionai 400 mi. flown. Under the new arrangement these pilots 
would lose the benefit from flying hours accumulated toward 
their next increase in basic pay. It was also stated in the 
English press that Handley Page pilots had been making 
about £915 per year, Instone pilots £857, and that Daimler 
pilots had been earning on an average of £1,100 per year. 


What They Are Offered 

The Imperial Airways thereupon offered a substitute ar- 
rangement providing for a basic pay of £400 per year for the 
first year, with an increase of £25 for each of the following 
four years, and a flying pay of 1% pence per mile. Under 
this arrangement it was estimated that an airway pilot’s total 
pay would vary, according to seniority, from £755 to £855 
per year if he were flying an average of 2 hr. a day at 
85, mi./hr. 

The Federation has not yet accepted this proposal, and the 
situation has been further complicated by the objection some 
ot the pilots have against the new management. One im- 
portant point the pilots are complaining about is that under 
the new arrangement their right to decide not to fly in bad 
weather conditions or on machines they feel they cannot trust 
would be interfered with by the company. Furthermore, me- 
chanies flying in the airway planes as “flying mechanies”— 
in which capacity they act to a certain extent as assistant 
pilots—would not be paid specially for this service, whereas 
wd old companies paid them at the rate of 2 shillings per 
lour. 


Dispute not yet Settled 


The British Air Ministry has endeavored to bring about a 
settlement of this dispute, but so far without any success. 
In the meantime the British airways are idle, and the big 


Easter rush of passengers and merchandise for the continent 
was entirely accommodated by French and Dutch aireraft. 


French Airway Pilots’ Pay 
The pay of the French airway pilots averages from 30,100 


to 40,000 franes per year, which at the present purchasing 


value of the franc in France may be considered as equivalent 
to about $3,000-$4,000, although at the current rate of ex- 
change it would give much less in this country. The pay 
consists of a basie pay, which is generally between 800 and 
1,000 franes per month, and a flying pay which averages (.60 
franes per kilometer flown (about 1 frane per mile). Con- 
tracts are made for one month only. 

Some interesting details are given in a recent issue of 
L’Air regarding the system under which pilots are paid by 
the Franco-Roumaine Company, which operates the Paris- 
Warsaw and Paris-Constantinople airways. 


A Complicated System 

This pay consists of the following: 

(1) A basie pay of 1,000 franes per month; 

(2) A flying pay varying in accordance with the nature 
of the ground flown over, the length of the route, ete.: for 
instance on the Paris-Strasbourg route flying pay is a flat 
rate of 100 franes for single engined planes in day service, 
and 249 franes for three engined planes in night service; 

(3) An inerease in basie pay proportional to the seniority 
(total flying time) of pilots, who are divided into six classes 
for this purpose; this increase is 25 per cent for first class 
pilots with from 1700 to 2000 flying hours, and 15 per cent 
for sixth class pilots, having from 1100 to 1200 hr. of flying; 

(4) An inerease of 8 per cent in basie pay for pilots hold- 
ing a ground engineer’s certificate ; 

(5) An inerease of 5 per cent for pilots holding a second 
class navigator’s certificate; 

(6) An inerease of 10 per cent for pilots holding a first 
class navigator’s certificate ; 

(7) An inerease of 5 per cent for pilots holding a radio 
operator’s certificate ; 

(8) A compensation pay in case of sojourn in foreign 
countries to take care of the high cost of living caused by 
the varying rates of exchange. 


Our Air Mail Pilots 

It is interesting to compare the foreign airway pilots’ 
salaries with those paid by the U. S. Air Mail Service. Here 
the pilot receives a basic pay of $2,000, and a flying pay 
which varies from 5 cents to 7 cents per mile flown. The 5 
cents rate applies to the Central Division, from Chicago to 
Cheyenne, where the country is generally flat; the 6 cents rate 
to the Eastern Division, from New York to Chicago; and the 
7 cents rate to the Western Division, from Cheyenne to San 
Francisco. Both of the latter divisions cover routes which are 
very mountainous. The rate of flying pay for the night 
flying service from Chicago to Cheyenne, which will be i- 
augurated July 1, 1924, has not yet been announced by the 
Post Office Department. 

If due allowance is made for different living conditions and 
the purchasing power of the various currencies, it will be 
found that the pay of airway pilots is essentially the same 
in Great Britain, France and the United States. 
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The Stout Air Pullman 


America’s First All-Metal Commercial Plane, Built in Detroit, 
Passes Successful Flying Tests 


The Stout Air Pullman, Detroit’s first bid for commercial 
aviativii, has just completed its test at Selfridge Field, under 
the euidanee of Walter E. Lees, the well known test pilot of* 
the Jolinson Airplane & Supply Co. of Dayton. Fitted with 
a 400 hp. Liberty engine, the plane carried a useful load of 
9379 |b., and elimbed 5000 ft. in 12 min., making with this 
load : speed of 116 mi./hr. in straightaway flight. In the 
useful load are ineluded a pay load of 1280 lb. and fuel for 
4 hr. t! oht. 

The ‘undamental requirements of the design were safe and 
profita)!e air transport. To this end no attempt was made 
to follow military design in any way, nor to build from old 


Forward of the passenger compartment are two partitions 
about 3 ft. apart, enclosing a toilet and washroom. From this 
room one can reach overhead to the baggage hold, situated 
out in the wings. From here also the gasoline tanks can be 
inspected and every part of the gas system up to the dash 
board inspected or repaired while in the air. Tanks are so 
arranged that in filling with gasoline no fuel ean possibly 
be spilled into the wings. 

Forward of the washroom is the pilot’s cabin, which has 
side by side seats and dual controls, and is fully equipped 
with all navigating instruments and map equipment. This 
cabin is large enough to stand up in. The pilots’ windshield 











The Stout Air Pullman (400 hp. Liberty engine)—/. In flight. 2.Three-quarter front view. 3. Internal view of cabin, 
showing metal construction. The clean lines of the ship are particularly noteworthy 


war-stovk material for reasons of economy. The Stout Air 
Pullman, as it is ealled in passenger form—or the Air Truck 
in express or mail form—is specially designed for commercial 
aviation and embodies some of the latest refinements in air- 
plane design. 

The size of the plane has been chosen to fit the greatest 
range of commercial use and the greatest variety of fields 
possible with present day conditions, taking it for granted 
that money-making aviation must start with things as they 
are, and not as they will be or should be. 


Accommodations 
The Air Pullman is a seven-passenger-and-pilot cabin 
transport designed for air line work. The major items of 
design were laid out for the most possible hours per day in 
the air, with all assemblies and units so arranged that they 
may be instantly inspected and quickly replaced. It is stated 


that it is possible to change the complete engine unit and 
fit a new one ready to start in less than one-half hour. 

rhe passenger eabin is equipped with six deep upholstered 
seats und with plenty of leg room for the tallest of passengers. 
At the tront of the eahin in plain sight of the passengers are 
mounted an air speed indicator and an altimeter. For long 
trips the two rear seat pairs fold together to fourm benches 
on the side facing each other, with ecard table or dining table 


‘ranged between. Meals can also be served on this table 
from 2 small galley arranged at the rear of the passenger 


cabin, where the foodstuffs will be kept. 
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forms a part of the leading edge in such a manner that it 
contributes to the lift. The sides of the pilot’s cabin are 
entirely left open and pilots who prefer may fly out of doors. 
Swinging windows are arranged however, so that this com- 
partment can be entirely enclosed, heated and ventilated. 


Construction Features 


The plane is entirely constructed of duralumin in corrugated 
form. The wing unit is divided into three sections. The 
center part is fastened onto the fuselage by six large bolts to 
the three main spars. The two outer wing sections are de- 
tachable for shipping and transportation purposes or for re- 
placement in ease of damage. 

A wing of thick section is used, the main spar being almost 
3 ft. deep on a chord of trifle over 12 ft. at the center. The 
fuselage hangs below these wings, and is fitted with semi- 
circular windows which swing on a pivot to give one an un- 
usual view in the air. Even the pilots have perfect vision 
in every direction except up and to the rear, but they can see 
the horizon in every direction, can see their own landing gear 
and practically every part of the plane from the pilot's seats. 

The engine is muifled by running exhaust pipes back along 
the side of the ship almost to the tail. These pipes are con- 
structed of duralumin and drilled for a gradual muffling effect. 
For winter work openings to the cabin furnish heating plenty 
even for flying in zero weather, while summer cooling is ob- 
tained by perfect ventilation of open windows. 

Very solid doors between the passenger compartment and 





the pilot’s compartment form two bulkheads, while the dash- 
board forms a third door between the passenger compartment 
and the engine, so that very litle engine vibration or sound 
gets back to the passengers. 

The passenger compartment is also enclosed to prevent 
noise from travelling back to the cabin and further conflict 
from the mechanical noises of the engine. 

The engine installation is very accessible. The base of the 
engine mount fastening to the fuselage is extra wide giving 
great rigidity to the installation and at the same time placing 
the structural work far enough from the engine itself so that 
one can reach in and get at everything. 

Power Plant 

The engine is a standard Liberty 400 hp. model but fitted 
with a new intake manifold which is the latest development 
of the Air Service. New heavy timing gears have also been 
fitted, and the new type jump-gap “Delco” distributing system. 

The generator is wound for 12 volts for a large battery 
which not only takes care of ignition but a Bijur electric self 
starter with which the plane is fitted, the foot button and con- 
trols being between the pilots so that cither one can operate 
the engine. 

A gasoline system includes two all-aluminum tanks of 75 
gal. capacity, each placed out in the wings 12 ft. apart and 
well above the engine so that gravity feed is used without the 
complication of pump or air pressure. All gas lines are 
flexibly joined with metal connections inside the rubber hose 
to prevent any parts working in. All gas lines in the engine 
unit are wound with tape and shellaced to prevent vibration. 

The water system with radiator and shutters is a unit with 
the engine mount, as is the entire oil system. The oil tank 
is supported under the engine just forward of the pump with 
a line running forward to join with a copper pipe which runs 
through inside the bottom part of the water radiator giving 
about 4 ft. of pipe inside the water. In this way the oil is 
warmed in winter and cooled in summer to an approximate 
engine temperature. 

Landing Gear 

The landing gear is of the divided type, with no axle or 
cross tube to catch on weeds or brush and thus make trouble. 
The wheels have an 8 ft. spacing and spring individually with 














12 in. of spring action on top of the cushioning of 8 in. tire 
of 36 in. diameter. The shock absorber cords are arranged 
externally on the fuselage at the top of the chassis tubes, and 
work with a sliding guide plate. 

The landing gear design is one of the reasons for the ey. 
treme softness with which this plane alights. 

The plane will be made with either wheels or floats, depend. 
ing on the service in which it is to be used. 













Provision for Mails and Freight 


The plane is particularly designed with reference to the 
earrying of air mail along with express matter, a spacious 
compartment for mail being provided. With a load of one 
ton the plane will make approximately 5 mi./gal. 

The Stout Air Pullman is an enlargement of the Stout Air 
Sedan, which this firm used last summer in passenger work 
flying over 3000 mi. without an accident of any kind. 

The Stout Metal Airplane Co. is not planning the sale of 
these planes irrespective of purchaser, but: will only dispose 










































The Army pilots from France Field, Panama Canal Zone, 
who left that field on Feb. 4 last on a flight to Central Amer- 
ica, returned on Feb. 26 after an exceptionally interesting 
and suecessful trip. The expedition was especially note- 
worthy when it is considered that this flight covered an area 
hitherto unknown from the air and that the landing fields 
were not all that could be desired. 


The Personnel 


The following officers and enlisted men made up the flight 
personnel: Maj. Rayeroft Walsh, Capt. A. W. Smith, Lieuts. 
L. L. Beery, P. Wainer, L. W. Miller, F. P. Albrook, Sergts. 
L. R. Crevier and R. Roesser. 

Lieutenant Beery, Navigation Officer of the Flight, sub- 
mitted the following official report from the navigation 
standpoint of the expedition : 

All references to distances, landmarks, ete., in this report 
are based upon the Rand MeNally standard map of Central 
America. Distances given are only approximately correct. 
No compass courses are given for the reason that most of the 
country flown over was very mountainous and it was found 
best on almost every leg of the flight to make detours around 
the highest ranges and peaks rather than to fly a compass 
course. A German contour map of Central America, pre- 


A Pioneering Flight through Central America 


Navigation Log of the Army Air Service’s Flight from 
Panama to Guatemala 


































of them to operating concerns under a licensed operating plan, J : 
In this manner the constructors hope to protect their equip. § | 
ment from mis-use in dangerous or questionable ventures. ’ 
t 
CHARACTERISTICS OF THE STOUT AIR PULLMAN 
GOR onceicsscwded basdctcngnessannsses eee Je wn. 1 
Length (overall) ......cccecccecccsesccece 45 ft. 8 in. 
SN SOME. a5 kc cl eercnseensascsaccvessiondag 12 ft. 10 in. § 
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Wing tip clearance ........ ccccsccccccces 9 ft. 11 in. t 
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Weight empty with water ..................3638 Ib. ( 
Ree rrr rrr re 2379 Ib. 
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Dl. \ttinsaetbubabnnabasiendaamaneall 96 Ib. n 
i sndiviechahaeensune pia teeta 160 Ib. 
reer ee re ree re 1280 Ib. 
PE 2 FN DOE on 6k os 0 cncdannemawe 4 hr. d 
eee ner eer -116 mi. /hr. t 
POC ere OO ee 53 mi. /hr. 
Rate of climb at ground ...................500 ft. /min. g 
RP rr re re er 10,000 ft. 7 
BE er ore ne 12,000 ft. | 
Oe ee eerie 12 min. tl 
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pared by Alfredo Vischer and copyrighted by Wilhelm Cf L: 
Rubsamen, Stuttgart, was found to be quite accurate and § a 
ean be profitably studied in connection with the Rand-Me § to 
Nally map. Is 
bt 
Mountains the Map Missed ar 
The first leg of the journey from France Field to David, we 
Panama, via Chame Pass, is approximately 225 mi. and is not - 
difficult. Starting from France Field, the course is almost ie 
due south across Gatun Lake, keeping the right arm of the = 
lake well to the right. Twenty-five minutes should bring @ “a 
airplane to Chame Pass, which is really the end of the Ver a 
: s 
agua Mountain Range. Traverse the pass and turn sharply . 
to the right along the main range of mountains to within : , 
min. of David. On a clear day it is possible to see a sma be 
but extremely flat-top mountain some 30 to 45 min. before , 
° ° : . . ) 
reaching David. This mountain is not marked on the map™ ‘ 
but is easily recognized and makes a good landmark to fly by, 
as David lies just a little to the left and a few miles beyon 
same. The field is privately owned, with no mechanics "RH 4) 
hangars, and is situated between the town and the ocean. *% 
is approximately sea level and is good for all types of plane. 
The airline route down the Atlantic Coast is some 40™% 
shorter than the Pacific Coast route, but the latter is bette |. 
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because on the Pacifie side the country is fairly good for 
foreed landings for at least half the distance, while on the 
Atlantic side there is not a possible landing field on the en- 
tire flight. Also, 3000 ft. of altitude is all that is necessary 
on the Pacifie course, while on the Atlantic course the Chir- 
iqui Mountains, which must be crossed at the latter end of the 
flight, are 7000 to 8000 ft. high, with isolated peaks much 
higher, and the entire range is cloud-capped almost every day 
in the vear. Finally, the Atlantic course has twice the annual 
rainfal! that the Pacifie course has, and during the entire 
rainy season, which lasts eight months of the year, the At- 
lantic course is usually very wet. 


From David to San Jose 


From David to San José, Costa Rica, a distance of 160 mi., 
it is best to bear to the left or south of the airline course out 
over La Coneepeion, slightly to the right or north of the 
Gulf ot Dulee, and strike the coast line at Coronado Bay. 
Follow the coast line from here to the Purris River, then turn 
sharply to the right and follow up the valley to San José. 
If the weather is clear, leave the coast at Quipos Point. The 
valley is highly cultivated, and there are a large number of 
towns; so care should be taken to select the right one, which 
is situated a little distance from two huge and majestic 
voleanie peaks and well to the right hand side of the valley 
eoing up. The field is long and narrow, but lies with the 
valley and the wind always blows either up or down the 
valley. It is a sort of public playground just on the edge 
of the town, and is the first thing to be seen on approaching 
the town from the south and west. There are no hangars 


or mechanies on the field. Do not land on the golf course, 
which is just to the right of the field as you approach from 
the south, as it is very rough. The elevation is 2800 ft. and 
a good landing ean be made thereon by all types of planes. 
On some days, however, the air is quite rough. No chance 
to land on this flight except very near San José and very 


near David. 

It is approximately 300 mi. from San José to France Field 
direct, and on the return flight the Martin Bomber made the 
trip in 3 hr. 30 min., but this route is not recommended for 
general use, as there is not a landing field in the entire 300 
mi., and rain and bad weather are much more frequent over 
this route than by the way of David. 


Bad Flying Country 


Flying from San José to Managua, Nicaragua, a distance 
of 215 mi., it is possible to get through a pass near San 
Ramon at an altitude of about 5500 ft. and go up the inside 
or direct route, but the air is likely to be unusually rough 
in the pass, and there is much danger of rain or low clouds. 
The country is very bad all the way up to Lake Nicaragua; 
so as a general rule it is best to pick a course between the 
Tilaran Mountains and the Gulf of Nicoya up over Liberia 
to Salinas Bay which route takes you over a little open 


country. From Salinas Bay bear over toward the shore of 
Lake Nicaragua, and from around Rivias on up to Jinotope 
and Masaya will be found some good country, and so on up 
to Managua. There are two active voleanoes on Ometepe 
Island—the first ones seen on the trip—and another small 
but very active one—not shown on the map—on the course 
and about five minutes from Managua. The field is on the 
west edge of the town and is privately owned, having no 
mechanics and no hangars, and is entirely too small for any- 
thing but DH’s and light training planes to use with safety. 


It is approximately sea level, but only 1100 ft. in the clear, 
and the take-off is over the town. Even a DH with extra gas 
tanks, or otherwise heavily loaded, would have trouble. Pur- 


suit planes and bombers should stay out. 

A new field should be located and established here or at 
Leon, which is a larger city than Managua, located in much 
better country and approximately half way between San 
José and Guatemala City. 


Salvador Has Good Field 


From Managua to San Salvador, a distance of 225 mi., 
the course follows the line of least resistance between the 
mountains and the shore line, and over very good country 
as Tar as the Gulf of Fonseca. A 30 min. flight across the 
mouth of the Gulf brings one close into a low range of moun- 
tains along the Salvadoran shore line. After passing the end 
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of this range, leave the coast line to the left passing over 
Usulutan and Zacatecolueca, both of which are in fair country, 
but after leaving the latter place it is very rough, with high 
peaks to the right. From 5000 ft. altitude at this point Lake 
Llopango can be sighted, and the landing field is located at 
the west end of this lake, some 7 mi. from the city of San 
Salvador. The field, which is owned by the government, is 
fair for all types of planes now and is being still further 
enlarged and improved. It has four small hangars located on 
one corner, and a guard and a small foree of mechanics 
(mostly Italians) are maintained there at all times. The al- 
titude is about 2200 ft. 


Dodging a Dead Volcano 

The shortest flight of the trip, 110 mi., from San Salvador 
to Guatemala City, Guatemala, is in some respects the most 
difficult, as it is necessary to make 8500 ft. altitude to clear 
safely the mountains near the end of the trip, and there are 
fewer natural landmarks. In cloudy or rainy weather it 
might be best to follow the shore line to Istapa and then 
follow the railroad into Guatemala, but it is almost twice as 
far. The weather being fine, however, the flight up and the 
return flight were both made direct. San Salvador is located 
at the base of a dead voleano, not shown on the map and, 
unless a pilot is in a very fast climbing plane, it will be 
necessary to pass around either to the right or the left. 
Going to the right is slightly nearer the course, but the left 
takes one over the city. After passing this obstacle, change 
the course slightly to the right or left, as the case may be, 
and continue on up the valley in the general direction taken 
by the railroad, passing between Santa Ana and Lake Coate- 
peque, which is marked on the map but not colored blue like 
all the other lakes. From this point can be seen a mountain 
peak or volcanic cone, which is not as large as some of its 
neighbors and not marked on the map, but which can be 
recognized easily because of its perfect proportions, looking 
somewhat like a huge chocolate cream. This peak is directly 
on the course, and after passing over it steer just to the left 
of Lake Ayarza, which lies deep in the mountains and is hard 
to pick up from any distance without considerable altitude. 
After passing this lake continue on over the left shoulder of 
a high range of mountains, and Guatemala’ is below, lying 
white in the valley some five minutes away. Volcanoes Agua, 
Fuego and Acatenango, situated a little to the left and beyond 
Guatemala, are the most imposing group of peaks sighted on 
the entire flight. On a clear day they can be seen at least 
two-thirds of the way to San Salvador; so that if the pilot 
gets their position relative to the city fixed in his mind, they 
are excellent landmarks to steer by either on a direct course 
or flying up the coast line. The field is located on the south- 
ern edge of the city near a race course. It is used by the 
government for a flying field, and a small force of mechanics 
is available, but their value is doubtful. It has an altitude 
of almost 5000 ft. and is ample for all types of planes. 


Up to the Mexican Border 

A flight was made on up toward the Mexican border as 
far as Quezaltenango, and conditions going up the outside 
route between the coast line and the mountains were found 
to be about the same as the rest of the trip. Easy flying 
over fair country, but on the inside by the direct route the 
mountain ranges mount up to 10,000 and 11,000 ft. with 
isolated peaks much higher, and the terrain looks very unin- 
viting. Quezaltenango is located in a large valley or moun- 
tain basin at an altitude of 8000 ft. with much flat and highly 
cultivated country adjacent. A good landing field could be 
established, but a landing is not advisable with the fields in 
their present condition. 

The following is a time log of the trip for the Martin 
Bomber which, owing to the load carried and the excessive 
amount of climbing on many of the flights, averaged around 
only 75 mi./hr. airspeed for the trip. The difference in time 
up and back is due principally to the fact that the wind was 
usually helping us on the trip up, and we bucked a strong 
headwind on & number of flights on the return journey. 

From France Field on flight up—to David, 2 hr. 40 min.; 
to San José, 2 hr. 40 min.; to Managua, 2 hr. 45 min.; to San 
Salvador, 2 hr. 45 min.; to Guatemala, 2 hr. Return trip— 


from Guatemala to San Salvador, 2 hr.; to Managua, 3 hr. 
45 min.; to San José 3 hr. 45 min.; to France Field, 34% hr. 





Modern Radiators for Aeronautical Engines 


The New Lamblin 


Radiators for aeronautical engines, while in principle 
identical to those used on motor cars, have to answer certain 
requirements which are peculiar to aircraft operation. These 
requirements are light weight, minimum encumbrance, good 
streamline form and sturdiness. 


Requirements of Airplane Radiators 


The heat generated by a modern airplane engine, which the 
radiator must evacuate into the surrounding air, is equal to 
from seven to ten calories per minute of effective horsepower. 
The average volume of circulating water equals approximately 
one quart per horsepower minute. The radiating capacity of 
a radiator is dependent on numerous factors. Generally 
speaking, it varies in proportion with its surface area, the 
nature, size and polish of the metal employed, its permeability 
to air, and the speed of the air stream and its ability to flow 
off undisturbed. Furthermore, the radiating capacity varies 
with the density of the surrounding air; with the difference 
in temperature between the surrounding air and the radiating 
water; and finally, with the ratio of the cross section of the 
tubes and the speed of flow of water and air. This brief 
enumeration, when considered together with the modern high 
speed engines for airplanes, will give the reader an idea of the 
difficult problems involved in the construction of airplane 
radiators. 

The three principal types of radiators used with aeronau- 
tical engines are: (1) the wing radiator; (2) the streamlined 
and fin type radiator; and (3) the honeyeomb radiator. 

The wing radiator is an American development which has 
given a striking proof of its excellence in last year’s Pulitzer 
Trophy race, where both the Curtiss and the Wright racers 
were so equipped. This type of radiator was described in 
these columns at the time, and is, besides, too well known to 
require any elaboration. 


Radiator Described 


The streamlined or fin type radiator, invented by the 
Lamblin Company of France, although widely used in Europe 
is little known in this country, so that a description of this 
important accessory will prove of interest. 

The original Lamblin radiator (1922 model) was, roughly 
egg shaped, and consisted of a series of fins which were 
radially arranged around the two water manifolds, to which 
they were soldered. The fins were built of thin copper sheet 
and were braced to each other to insure rigidity. A second 
series of radial fins was arranged internally, but this was 
dispensed with on the 1923 model. Instead, the front mani- 
fold was equipped with a shutter control consisting of eight 
mechanically operated segments, whereby the volume of air 
stream can be controlled by the pilot. (Fig. 1). These 
changes increased the radiating capacity by about 25 per 
cent, while the weight remained the same. 

It was with these types of streamlined radiators that the 
principal aeronautic performances and world’s records were 
made by French and other aviators in Europe. Sadi Lecointe 
used Lamblin radiators in his repeated world’s speed records 
and also in his world’s altitude record. Other noteworthy 
performances to the credit of the Lamblin radiator were the 
Italian Grand Prize, the 1923 Coupe Zenith, the French Air 
Transport Competition, ete. 


The 1924 Lamblin Radiator 


As a result of the experience gained through the operation 
of these radiators, the Lamblin Company produced toward 
the end of 1923 a fin type radiator which is based on a totally 
new principle and which has given very promising results. 

The 1924 Lamblin radiator (Figs. 2, 3, 4) consists of a 
manifold A which is fixed to the front of a wing-spar, or of 
a strut B of the landing gear. The manifold is divided into 
two parts by a partition C; the inlet- and outlet-pipes for 
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Different types of Lamblin radiators for aircraft engines—The top center sketch shows the streamlined type, with the shutters 
open; the other sketch and the two diagrams show the new strut type radiator. Key to diagrams:—A, manifold; B, sttul; 
C, partition dividing the manifold; E, D, inlet and outlet pipes; F, cooling system; G, water inlet and outlet arrangement; 
H, collector for the outlet of water and air; I, cross-piece; J, bridle attachment; K, drain plug. Dimensions in millimeters 
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the water, D and E, are fixed to the end of the manifold 
(above or beneath according to the position of the radiator) 
and ean be streamlined by a fairing extending from the man- 
ifold. The fins Fare welded on the manifold so that their 
plan coincides with the line of flight. They communicate with 
the manifold by pressed parts G. The cross-members H allow 
emptying of the water and evacuation of the air for refilling. 

The extreme elements form solid bearings which serve to 
strengthen the unit. The radiator is easily mounted on the 
spar by means of suitable bolts, ties and fittings. 

The water circulation in the segments is in the form of a 
loop. The partitions of these segments are connected by 
riveted and welded bands; their section is brought to its 
definite form by foreed draft of compressed air. 

As compared with the 1922 model, the 1924 model offers 
several important advantages. In the first place, parasite re- 
sistance is greatly reduced, not only because of the excellent 
streamlined form of the radiator, but also because of the 
relatively large separation and smaller width of the fins. 
Besides, the weight of the unit itself and of the water con- 
tents is reduced about 40 per cent, that is, in the same pro- 
portion as the radiating surface. Nevertheless, the radiating 
capacity has remained the same as before, which is due in the 
first place to the fact that the radiating surface is not only 
wholly surrounded by a high speed air stream, but also be- 
cause this air stream can flow off without any turbulence. 

The interchangeability of parts and general accessibility for 
mounting the radiator on struts, and for repairs and replace- 
ments are furthermore very valuable features of this radiator. 





American World Flight 


After having been missing since April 30, when they took 
off from Chignik heading for Dutch Harbor, Maj. Frederick 
L. Martin and Sergt. Alva L. Harvey reported by radio to 
General Patrick, Chief of Air Service on May 10 that they had 
sately arrived at Port Moller, an isolated point on the Bering 
Sea shore of the Alaskan Peninsula. Major Martin’s report 
reads as follows: 

“Crashed against mountain in fog at 12:30 a. m. Neither 
hurt, but ship total wreck. Our existence due to concentrated 
food and nerve. Arrived at a trapper’s cabin, southernmost 
point of Port Moller Bay, morning of 7th, exhausted. Found 
food. Rested three days. Walked to beach. Awaiting in- 
structions here.” 

The report was sent from the Army radio station at Port 
Moller, which is about 130 mi. in airline distance from Chig- 
nik, to Dutch Harbor, and was relayed from there by the 
naval communication service via Hawaii to Washington. The 


news of the missing airmen’s arrival was first reported in a 
dispatch to the Navy Department from the Commander of 
the Coast Guard patrol force in Alaskan waters, who reported 


the two men in good health. 

General Patrick, after a conference with the Secretary of 
War, sent this telegram to Major Martin: 

“We rejoice and thank God that you are both safe and 
well. Confidence in you unabated. You have proved your- 
self. Still want you to command flight. Cannot arrange for 
you to overtake others by going West. You and Sergeant 
Harvey will report to me here without delay. Plan to send 
you East to rejoin flight at furthest convenient point from 
which 7 can complete the journey with the rest of your 
command.” 

Orders have been issued to assemble at Langley Field a 
new Douglas World Cruiser from the spares available. It 
is planned to have Major Martin rejoin his command some- 
where in Asia, and probably in India. 

The three world eruisers now under the acting command 
of Lieut. Lowell H. Smith flew on May 9 from Nazan to 
Chicagoff, on the island of Attu, a distance of 530 mi. which 
they covered in 10 hr. 50 min. This marks the completion 
of the first of the seven divisions into which the American 
World Flight of 27,000 mi. is divided. The total distance 
flown by the planes Chicago, Boston and New Orleans from 
Santa Monica to Chicagoff is 4,690 mi. which was covered in 
61 hr. 53 min. flying time, while the total elapsed time was 
fifty-four days. 
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Lieut. Peltier d’Oisy of the French air force, pilot of the 
Paris to Tokvo flight 


The Second Division of the flight leads from Chicagoff to 
Kashiwabara Bay on the island of Paramushiru, Kuriles, a 
distance of 860 mi. over the water. 





Paris to Tokyo Flight 


Lieut. Peltier d’Oisy, pilot, and Sergeant Vésin, mechanic, 
of the. Paris to Tokyo Flight, who arrived at Agra, India, on 
May 3, flew from there to Caleutta, on May 5. They covered 
this 850 mi. leg of their long flight in 6% hr. Their flying 
time from Paris to Caleutta was 51 hr. 55 min. and the 
elapsed time for the 6300 mi. distance twelve days. 

The severe Indian heat, which deteriorated the fabric of 
the wings of d’Oisy’s Bréguet, has considerably slowed down 
the Frenchman’s progress. One day was spent at Agra to 
repair the wings, and three days were spent in Caleutta, ap- 
parently for the same reason, before the flight was resumed. 
On May 9 d’Oisy and Vésin hopped off from Caleutta, intend- 
ing to fly directly to Bangkok, Siam, a distance of 1200 mi. 
However, when the plane was a hundred miles beyond Ran- 
goon, Burma, the engine became overheated, and as there was 
no landing field at Mulmein, the nearest town, the pilot re- 
turned to Rangoon, where he landed safely in a field among 
cows and football goal posts. The distance from Caleutta 
to Rangoon is about 750 mi. 

On May 10 the two Frenchmen pushed on to Bangkok, a 
distance of 500 mi., and on the following day they arrived 
in Saigon, Indochina, covering the 590 mi. distance of this 
leg in 6 hr. From Rangoon and Bangkok the flight was 
difficult because of the intense heat which evaporated the 
water in the radiator and also caused trouble to the carbura- 
tion. On the leg from Bangkok to Saigon three storms were 
encountered which forced the airmen to rise to an altitude of 
10,000 ft. 

D’Oisy originally planned to fly from Bangkok to Hanoi 
direct, but he changed his itinerary apparently to avoid flying 
over the vast virgin forests of Indochina which would have 
meant a non-stop flight of 800 mi. His total elapsed time 
from Paris to Saigon was seventeen days, out of which 
eleven were flying days, for a distance of 7,900 mi. 

The remaining stops of the Paris-Tokyo flight are: Hanoi, 
French Indochina (800 mi.); Canton, China (620 mi.); 
Shanghai, China (780 mi.); Pekin, China (750 mi.); Haiju, 
Corea (680 mi.); Tachiarai, Japan (460 mi.); and Tokyo, 
Japan (560 mi.) 





Flying Time of French Air Force 


Pilots of the French army air service flew in 1923 a total 
of 156,684 hr. as against 122,930 hr. in 1922 ,and 104,439 hr. 
in 1921. The aggregate distance covered was approximately 
12,600,000 mi. in 1923, 10,000,000 mi. in 1922, and 8,370,000 
mi. in 1921. 




























LIGHT PLANES AND GLIDERS 


Edited by Edmund T. Allen 











Interest in Light Planes Grows 


Were anything needed to illustrate the remarkable growth 
of interest in American flying circles regarding the light 
plane, the numerous letters AviATION receives on this subject 
would be illuminating to the most skeptical. Below are re- 
printed two interesting communications dealing with this 
subject. 


Editor, AVIATION :— 

We are prompted to commend your acumen in adding the 
“Light Planes and Gliders” department to AviATION, and to 
congratulate you upon securing Edmund T. Allen to “pilot” 
the destinies of said particular line of aviation news. We look 
forward to his observations—and feel safe in prophesying 
that they will win such justification that you will soon find 
it expedient to give him more space in the magazine. 

His most recent article (April 14) suggesting a design that 
would be “not a mere speed freak,” but possess the all-round 
qualities of low-landing speed, quick climb, and large speed 
range, coupled with the suggestion for competitive perform- 
ance in the way of cross-country flying, with sealed tanks 
which would demonstrate economy, show the proper con- 
ception of what a light plane should in fact consist of. 

If our opinion is acceptable, we would merely qualify more 
definitely, some of the aforesaid features. We would say, 
for instance, instead of quick climb—eceiling. Maximum 
altitude at the expense of time, would be a quality preferable 
to quick climbing. It might be argued that each of these 
qualities involve the desideratum of surplus horsepower, but 
maximum altitude can best be attained with lightly loaded 
wings, a feature in itself best suited to a practical type of 
light plane. Also, instead of a race between, say, Dayton 
and Detroit, we would favor a real cross-country race making 
a cireuit covering six or more cities—involving six or more 
landings. The “landing-without-cracking-up” quality, more 
than any other, will characterize the successful and practical 
airplane of the future, light or heavy. Besides, prizes con- 
tributed by each of the “control” cities chosen, might easily 
make an aggregate that would prove a real spur to designers, 
builders and pilots. 

We frankly admit we submit these ideas with an ulterior 
motive. We have designed, and are getting under way to 
produce, what we will call the Blondin-Linnet, (Linnet: 
habitat, Western U. S.), a machine we confidently expect will 
meet all practical requirements of a safe, cross-country tour- 
ing light plane. 

We solicit no free advertising; we do suggest however, 
that if Mr. Allen continues to put forward the ideas in ques- 
tion, they may spur some promoter to action, revive the prize- 
giving spirit of “the good old days,” revive also the 
manufacturers of engines, accessories, and ’planes, whose sole 
ideal will not be Government contracts, and whose number 
therefore will prove the best—most dependable, support for 
magazines like Aviation. Speed the day ! 

JOSEPH A. BLONDIN 
Los Angeles 
* - + 
Editor, AVIATION :— 

I want to write an open letter to Captain Rickenbacker on 
the subject of his trophy rules. As I am building for the 
definite purpose of competing in the Dayton light plane 
events and some of the other events. and would be glad to 
compete for this trophy under suitable conditions, I am 


naturally interested in seeing the rules drawn up allow of 
the greatest degree of fairness to all contestants, including 
myself. 

The fact is I started to build a light plane designed for the 
highest economy and practical utility, and this was entered, 
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but did not appear in the On-to-St. Louis event. It would 
be impossible under ordinary conditions, even if the per- 
formance was all that could be hoped for from the design, to 
win any event at St. Louis or at Dayton this year or under 
the proposed Rickenbacker rules. 

The new entries which are hoped to be ready for Dayton 
are designed for the purpose of winning speed races if the 
same can be done without going to extremes of design. The 
efficiency matter is purely a delusion in the light plane event, 
for the reason that no speed airplane can win both the speed 
and efficiency unless by luck all the contestants are very close 
in their speed and the winner “just happens” to use less gas 
in relation to other contestants. 

Captain Rickenbacker has made a similar mistake to the 
Dayton efficiency rules, but he has made this mistake in ex- 
actly the opposite direction, for the reason that neither he 
nor Dayton has made any suitable allowance for relative 
speed. He has placed the greatest premium on the slowest 
possible speed at which any airfoil can be used in its best 
angle. He has also placed a very high premium on an unsafe 
or dangerous tendency, which under his proposed rules is to 
use the smallest possible power that will carry the weight 
specified, with no reserve whatever if such a thing would be 
possible. In limiting the displacement to 80 cu. in., he has 
absolutely bared the highest efficiency engine that has enough 
power for practical purposes. 

Captain Rickenbacker’s rules, if designed for exclusively, 
would produce a slow speed freak just as surely as the Dayton 
events will produce a high speed freak to win, for no suitable 
allowance has been made for comparative speed. 

It takes eight times the power to drive a definite surface 
through the air at 100 mi./hr. as it does to drive the same 
surface through the air at 50 mi./hr.; that is in proportion 
to the cube of two which is the speed ratio. Therefore, if we 
take the proportion of the cube of the speed divided by the 
power, we have a figure of merit which gives an equal chance 
to any speed airplane. Figure it out at any speed from 50 
mi./hr. or 250 mi./hr., and if other things are equal the figure 
of merit will be the same. 

What is a fair equivalent of power ? Cylinder size? Ab- 
solutely not. Gasoline ? Certainly. All engines use gasoline 
in almost direct proportion to their developed power de- 
pending only on the relative efficiency of the engine. 

Therefore, the proportion of “the cube of the speed divided 
by the gasoline consumption” gives a proportion which can 
be beat only by a more efficient airplane or a more efficient 
engine. 

Mr. Rickenbacker does not produce automobiles to sell 
transportation on the ton-mile basis, and if he did he could 
not sell them, so that the development would have no com- 
mercial value. I therefore propose to Mr. Rickenbacker as 
a sporting proposition to frame the rules to “represent the 
same idea in an airplane, which the Rickenbacker car repre- 
sents in an automobile;” and what is more I propose to spend 
a great deal more money and time in proportion to my re 
sources in competing for this trophy than what the trophy 
represents to Mr. Rickenbacker in proportion to his resources. 

I would raise the limit on displacement to 510 cu. in., in 
order to have a grand free-for-all contest open to any con- 
tender in order to allow everybody to come in within a rea- 
sonable size, and then I would forget the size. Incre¢ 
power carries its own penalty in imereased gasoline con- 
sumption. 

I would have the race run over a more or less circular 
fixed course, in order that the faster contestants would not 
have any advantage due to the relative wind velocity, a certain 
distance. I would have also some kind of a figure of merit 
or points credit, based on the number of man-minutes whieh 
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it takes to disassemble, pass through the 8 ft. opening and 
reassemble and get ready for actual flight of the airplane. 
Thus, two men taking one hour for this performance would 
be 120 man minutes. 

Pilots should be required to make up to a certain weight 
with ballast, which I would put at 170 lb. in order that all 
may be on an even footing. 

The formula of efficiency would then be: 

Total weight of pilot & Plane Speed’ 

—— — K ——— plus points for 
Gasoline Gasoline 

man minutes on assembling test. 

That is: a certain total weight is carried over the course, 
with a certain amount of gasoline, to which a correction is 
added based on the relative speed and some points added for 





the practical utility of quick assembly. i 
The light small airplane figures pretty close to the 250 
mi./hr. racer in this kind of an efficiency contest, but I be- 


lieve myself the light planes will win. Anyway I would like 
to trv it with an engine that actually develops or is intended 
to develop 40 hp. 
H. H. Wixon 
Chicago, April 24 

P. s. I would like to hear from any readers of AVIATION as 
io their opinion on the formula, as I believe constructive 
criticism will help those who will offer trophies or prizes 
for ellicieney. The formula gives a high figure which might 
be improved by dividing by one million to get within easy 
figures. 





Tour de France des Avionnettes 


The Freneh light plane competition this year is to take the 
form of a eross country race. The cireuit is similar to that 
used in the races in other classes of aircraft, a complete 
circle of Franee with landings required at all the large cities 
on the route. July 24 to 26 has been announced as the date 
of the event. Both single seaters and two seaters are ad- 
mitted as entrants, the single seaters with engines of 2000 
cubic centimeters (122 eu. in.) and the two seaters with en- 
gines of 3000 cubic centimeters (183 eu. in.) displacement. 

The difference between this event and the British Air 
Ministry Competition will appear striking to the casual 
reader because of the great variation in engine size in the 
two meets. The British Air Ministry requires two seaters to 
be equipped with engines of 1000 cubic centimeters displace- 
ment or under. It must not, however, be overlooked that 
the French competition is a far more strenuous ordeal than 
the British Competition. 

A cross country race is a very different sort of proposition 
as a demonstration of the usefulness of aircraft, than a com- 
petition held over a single flying field. The British require- 
ments are exceedingly high, and undoubtedly very high 
aerodynamie efficiencies will be obtained in the machines 
entered. They must be high to fly at all under the conditions 
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demanded. But it is very doubtful if any lengthy cross 
country flights would be attempted in two seaters with 61 
cu. in engines. In fact, the British officials do not expect 
to use the machines with such small engines. It is believed 
that by limiting the engine size so radically for the compe- 
tition, designers will exert themselves more to obtain high 
efficiency than would be necessary had they larger engines. 
Later slightly larger engines can replace the tiny ones for 
greater reliability, and with these cross country flights can be 
undertaken with safety. One exception must not be over- 
looked, that is the flight of Alan Cobham from London to 
Brussels on the DH53 with the 46 ecu. in. engine. But this 
remarkable flight is distinctly the exception. 

The French Competition, on the other hand, has an entirely 
different purpose. The object in view is to develop the small 
sporting or commercial airplane with a high degree of re- 
liability and usefulness. The work of Barbot on the Dewoitine 
light plane, which he brought to America and in which he 
expected to fly from New York to Chicago, convinced the 
French of the need of greater reliability than seemed to be 
obtainable in the extremely small engines. They were also 
made to feel that the large span and area required for securing 
climb with very low power were a great detriment in landing 
in small fields and in handling and caring for on the ground. 
Thus their aim was deflected away from pure efficiency which 
seemed highly impractical, toward reliability and greater 
power. If the Tour de France is successfully completed by 
a fairly large proportion of the entrants, the meet will be 
considered highly worth while and a different and useful type 
of light plane will have reached an advanced stage of 
development. 





Not Seven-Ninth of a Horsepower 


Recent newspaper dispatches from Germany carried the 
startling news that a German light plane had _ successfully 
flown with pilot and a passenger on board while only using 
an engine of 7/9 (seven-ninth) hp. The news item was duly 
reproduced in AviaTIon with the mental reservation that very 
unusual atmospheric conditions must have existed to enable 
such a machine to fly even 75 mi. in 2 hr. and to climb 3600 
ft., as reported. 

The latest German aeronautical magazines afford a com- 
plete explanation of this seeming mystery. The plane in 
question did not have an engine of seven-ninth horsepower, 
but one which originally developed from 7 to 9 hp., and which 
was boosted to give about 12. The error in transmission 
evidently occurred from the German custom of using the 
“shilling mark” (/) to denote “from-to” in the rating of 
engines, as may be seen from the fact that the BMW engine 
is frequently referred to in German publications as being 
of 185/230 hp. 

Werner von Langsdorff, the constructor of this plane, has 
now favored AviATION with an interesting illustrated deserip- 
tion of his product, which will appear in a forthcoming issue. 





A Valuable Instrument 


As the result of several years work, the Bureau of Stand- 
ards has developed a new electric telemeter by means of 
Which measurements may be made of strains, forces, displace- 
ments, and aecelerations, and the results indicated or recorded 
at some remote point. 

This new instrument depends for its operation upon the 
pressure-resistanece characteristic or the corresponding dis- 
placement-resistance characteristic of a stack of carbon plates. 
Difficulties, such as erratic behavior, hysteresis effects, and 
lack of linear relationship between resistance and displace- 
ment have been overcome, so that the instrument has proved 
satistactory where earlier devices have failed. 

Thus far the telemeter has been used for the following pur- 
poses in aeronautical engineering: 
as) Measurement of loads in airplane stay cables during 

Snt ; 

(2) Measurement of strains in airship girders and bridge 
members during construction tests; 


(3) Tests of airship girders in the laboratory. 

The use of this instrument results not only in a great sav- 
ing of time and effort where a large number of readings are 
needed, but also enables several classes of measurements to pe 
made, not hitherto obtainable in their true proportions. 


D. H. Robertson out of Hospital 


The numerous friends of Capt. Douglas H. Robertson, 
formerly of the Royal Flying Corps, will be glad to hear that 
he has been discharged from the Atlantic City Hospital after 
having been confined there thirty-three weeks for treatment. 

Captain Robertson suffered a fractured spine and a com- 
pound fracture of the foot on Sept. 8, 1923, when a seaplane 
piloted by Dr. H. Livingston Allen crashed near Atlantic 
City. The pilot suffered a fractured skull, several bones 
broken and other injuries, but was discharged from the hos- 
pital some time ago. Captain Robertson, though not fully 
recovered, is doing fairly well. 




















AIRPORTS AND AIRWAYS 








Long Island News 

Fred Golder, manager of the Curtiss Metropolitan <Aero- 
plane Co., which operates exclusively seaplanes from its 
stations at Port Washington, L. I., and Palm Beach, Fla., 
reports a remarkable flight made recently by one of the 
Company’s flying boats. 

After the Southern season was over, a Seagull which the 
Company had been operating at Palm Beach for the last 
four years was sold to Frank A. McBrien of Elgin, Ill. As 
McBrien has had more experience on land machines than on 
seaplanes, it was agreed that Clifford Webster, veteran pilot 
of the Company, should fly the ship to Elgin. It is over 
2000 mi. from Palm Beach to Elgin, and it was planned to 
make the trip in seven days. 

The first day’s flight was right across Florida, following the 
canal to Lake Okeechobee, and then to Calochahachee to the 
West coast. The flight across Florida has only been done a 
few times, and is rather dangerous as the water ways are 
narrow and are often obstructed by overhanging trees. The 
first night was spent at Cedar Keys, a little way above Fort 
Myers. The next day a stop was made at Pensacola, and 
New Orleans was reached just before dark, as the flight was 
deluyed on account of rain and fog. During the ensuing 
flight up the Mississippi stops were made at Natchez, Cape 
Girardeau and St. Louis. On the seventh day of the trip, 
as per schedule, the Seagull flew up the Missouri, branched 
off at the Fox River and landed at Elgin. 

According to Pilot Webster, the Curtiss K6 engine did not 
miss once during the whole trip, and not even a spark plug 
was changed. This is quite remarkable as the motor had al- 
ready had 600 hr. when the flight was undertaken. The total 
flying time for the trip from Palm Beach to Elgin was 32 hr. 
46 min., and only 337 gal. of gasoline was used. 

* = * 

The Loening Air Yacht belonging to Harold S. Vander- 
bilt was put in commission on May 2 for its third flying 
season. Mr. Vanderbilt made a flight on that day from Port 
Washington to Southampton. 


Philadelphia News 

The Essington Aviation School (formerly Chandler Field) 
shows the usual spring activity. J. A. Larsen’s new combi- 
nation land and seaplane is ready for trial. R. M. Hollings- 
head, Jr., is very anxious to get going in his seaplane, the 
Elsa. 

The only Dornier Dolphin in the United States is to be 
set up and flown on the Great Lakes by H. V. Shebat of the 
Syracuse Air Lines, this company having recently bought this 
plane here. 

Charles Walber’s Curtiss boat is being set up in prepara- 
tion for the annual Lu-Lu Yacht Club races during June. 
George F. Shaw, the winner of last year’s race, is sure of 
duplicating the feat with his Blue Bird. 

An inspection of this station was recently made by several 
Naval Officers with prospects of operating a Naval Reserve 
training school here for the Fourth Naval District. 


An American Aircraft in Europe 

The presence of an American aircraft in Europe is still 
enough of a novelty to warrant mention, and when the ship 
is piloted by a girl, the oceurrence naturally deserves special 
mention. This is the ease of Miss Eleanor Vrendenburgh of 
Freehold, N. J. who has been touring the French and Italian 
Riviera Jast winter in a Curtiss MF flying boat with OXX 
engine of which she is the owner and chief pilot. Capt. Paul 
Micelli, formerly of the Lafayette Flying Corps, who taught 
Miss Vrendenburgh to fly last summer, accompanies her on 
these flights in capacity of assistant pilot. 


As no eivil aircraft may fly in France or in any country 
signatory to the International Convention without having an 
airworthiness certificate and a registration mark, it is interest- 
ing to note that Miss Vrendenburgh’s plane bears the regis- 
tration mark N-ERVA—which may be a subtle tribute to 
her accomplishments. Miss Vrendenburgh is expected back 
in this country sometime this month. 


Results of National Balloon Race 


The Contest Committee, N.A.A. communicates the official 
results of the National Elimination Balloon Race held at San 
Antonio, Tex. April 23, as follows: 

NATIONAL ELIMINATION BALLOON RACE 
Point of Landing 
5 mi. N. of 


Rochester, Minn. 
Olmsted Co. 


Distance 
1072 mi. 


Pilot 
W. T. Van Orman 
(Goodyear) 


Aide 
Cc. K. Wollam 


Duration: 44 hr. 4 min. 44.6 sec. 


Capt. T. E. Boudinet 5 mi. S.E. of 
. Sanborn, Minn. 


Redwood Co. 


H. E. Honeywell, 
(Kansas City) 


Duration: 39 hr. 11 min. 


5 mi. 8. of 
St. Ansgar, Iowa, 
Mitchell Co. 


Maj. N. W. Peek, A. S. Lt. Wm. A. Gray 


(U. S. Army) 
Duration: 32 hr. 27 min. 15 sec. 
5 mi. &.-S.W. of 
Dubuque, Iowa, 
Dubuque Co. 


Herbert V. Thaden S. A. U. Rasmussen 
(Aircraft Development 
Corporation) 

Duration: 34 hr. 8 min. 26.2 sec. 


Capt. Edmund W. Hill, 
A.S. (U. 8. Army) 


2 mi. W. of 
Moline, Kans. 
Elk Co. 


Lt. G. F. Powell 


Duration: 25 hr. 20 min. 20 sec. 


Kaw, Okla. 
Kay Co. 


B. H. Fournier 
(San Antonio) 


Duration: 18 hr 4 


7 min. 32 see. 

Parket Farm, 
Wapanuka, Okla 
Johnston Co. 


Lt A. C. McKinley, A.S. Lt. L. A. Larsen 


(UC. S. Army) 


Duration: 16 hr. 46 min. 


Our Records are Slipping 


The Contest Committee, N.A.A. is in receipt of official notice 
from the International Aeronautical Federation that new 
world records have been homologated as follows: 

Class C—With 500 kilograms useful load altitude—(Argen- 
tine) Otto Ballod, Fokker C4, 

Napier-Lyon 459 hp. at El Palomar Field, 
Buenos Ayres, Jan. 19, 1924 6,485 m. 
21,276 ft. 

Class C1 seaplane—With 100 kg. useful load altitude— 

(France) Master Mechanician René, 
Farman-Goliath Seaplane, 2 Salmson 260 
hp., at St. Raphael, April 4, 1924 ........ 3,353 m. 

11,000 ft. 

Since the new altitude record with 1000 kg. useful load ex- 
ceeds the former world record held by Lieut. R. L. Fuller, 
U.S.N., with 500 kg. useful load, a new record is credited in 
this category in accordance with Art. 198 of the F.A.I. reg- 


ulations. 


Italy Exports Airship Equipment 


The Italian government airship factory near Rome Te 
cently shipped to Spain a large consignment of airship 
equipment which included several envelopes for the SCA type 
airship. An O type airship, purchased by the Argentine 
naval air service, was shipped at the same time from Genoa 
to Buenos Aires. The Argentine naval air service already 
owns an O type airship, which it uses for instruction pur- 
poses, and it is understood that the purchase of several larger 
airships is now being contemplated. 
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Dayton News 
By Maurice C. Hutton 


Four remarkable flights testing the new earth inductor 
compass and other navigation devices developed by the In- 
strument Branch at McCook Field, were made during the last 
few weeks. The most important was a trip accomplished in 
five hops from Dayton to San Antonio, Tex., and return by 
Lieut. E. H. Barksdale, test pilot, and Navigator Victor 
Showalter. 

These fliers hopped off March 27 for Kansas City, Mo., 
bucking a strong headwind. Engine trouble caused them to 
stop at Seott Field, Belleville, Ill., where they were delayed 
two days. On March 29 they went on to Kansas City and 
prepared for a non-stop jump to San Antonio, 710 mi. away. 
Guided solely by their compass, the aviators started from 
Kansas City on March 30 and completed the trip in 6 hr. 
50 min. 

After seevral days at the Texas station during which time 
Mr. Showalter lectured on the application of the new instru- 
ments to aerial navigation, the fliers resumed their journey and 
landed at Muskogee, Okla. They followed a bee-line course 
above the clouds from there to Dayton, rounding out a trip 
of about 2,385 mi. 

The second flight was made a week later by Lieut. H. C. 
Downey, of the War Plans section, McCook Field, and Nav- 
igator Bradley Jones, from Dayton to Albany, N. Y., a 
distance of 570 mi. This flight was made without a map or 
the use of landmarks as the regular map of the terrain was 
carried in a sealed packet to be opened only in case of 
emergency. The airmen landed on the Quentin Roosevelt 
Field at Albany which is situated in the middle of the Hudson 
River. Lieutenant Downey reported that the field was one 
of the best municipal landing places he had ever seen and 
recommended it heartily to aviators flying in that district. 

Before these fliers returned from New York, Lieutenant 
Barksdale and Navigator MacShort rigged up an inductor 
compass in an Airways DH and skipped up to Cleveland, 
approximately 200 mi. from Dayton, in 1 hr. 20 min. They 
were aided by a 65 mi./hr. gale on their tail. 

* 7 * 


Maj. Henry C. K. Muhlenberg, formerly of Dayton, and 
Maj. Herbert A. Dargue, both of the commander and general 
staff school at Fort Leavenworth, Kans., were visitors at 
MeCook Field en route to Washington. They flew in from 
Chicago. aie ae 

John Ahlers, Chairman of the Membership Committee of 
the N.A.A., announced that the national membership campaign 
being conducted by Admiral William F. Fullam, retired, will 
be resumed within a few weeks in.the West. The new itin- 
erary includes Minneapolis, probable site of the 1925 Inter- 
national Air Races, St. Louis, Kansas City, Davenport, Okla- 
homa City, St. Joseph, Wichita, Denver and Omaha. 

Mr. Ahlers, who was a member of the membership party 
that toured the South recently, reported that chapters were 
formed in each of the fifteen cities visited. 


Davenport News 
By Ralph W. Cram 


A fast flight was recently made from Lincoln, Neb., to 
Wallace Field, Bettendorf, Iowa, when two Lincoln-Standard 
planes carrying six air travellers made the trip at an average 
speed of 150 mi./hr. with a favoring wind. 

In the party were Ray Page, president of the Lincoln 
Standard Aireraft Corp., Christian E. Lund, H. C. Houghton 
and M. A. Sine of Chicago, purchasers of the two planes, 
and Eyer Sloniger and Evald G. Bahl, pilots. The planes 
were being delivered to the field which Mr. Lund and his 
associates have opened at Chicago, on Higgins road just 
south of Park Ridge. There they have 85 acres, giving a 
landing space 1,200 x 1,700 ft., of L shape, and expect to do 
a general commercial flying business. 

he two planes took the air the same day for Chicago where 
they arrived in 1 hr. 40 min. flying time, thus making the 
entire trp of 600 mi. in 5 hr. 20 min. flying time. 

he Lincoln company’s new LS5 plane is admirably adapted 
to this, carrying four passengers and a pilot. The passenger’s 
cockpit is handsomely upholstered in leather and offers very 
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comfortable places for four. The plane is powered with a 
180 hp. Hispano and is recognized as a very practical com- 
mercial job. 

The Lincoln company reports orders in sight that give it 
very good prospects for its best business this year. Last 
year twelve of its planes went to Mexico and two to Hon- 
duras. In Mexico they were used for payroll transportation 
on account of the greater safety afforded by air transport 
against holdups as compared to road transport. 

Pilot Bahl was in Honduras with the other two planes. 
There he made sixty round trips from the coast to Tegu- 
cigalpa, the capital, carrying passengers who in a couple of 
hours made the 150 mi. which otherwise took five days by 
mule and other means of travel over the mountains. He thus 
traveled some 18,000 mi. over mountain country without an 
accident. When the revolution broke out he was offered a 
small fortune to drop bombs on the capital, but preferred 
to sel] the planes and come back to the states. 


Mail Pilots’ Flying Time 

The amount of flying done by the U. S. Air Mail Service 
is strikingly illustrated by the following table, which gives 
the Air Mail pilots’ flying time and aggregate mileage as up 
to Feb. 29, 1924: 


Name hr. min. Miles Headquarters 
Allison, E. M. .......1,790 09 162.811% North Platte, Neb. 
a eee 892 13 85,158 Cleveland, Ohio 
OS a ee 1,039 18 93,441 Salt Lake City 
Barker, Hugh ........ 44 10 3,835 Salt Lake City 
Blanchfield, Wm. M. ..1,404 22 133,460 Reno, Nev. 


Boonstra, H. G. osesneee 36 108,254 Rock Springs, Wyo. 


Burnside, Frank ‘H. os 93 05 8,278 Maywood, Ill. 


Chandler, H. A. .--1,761 10 154,830 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
ee ose nin eee 1,340 50 129,613 Cleveland, Ohio 
a ME sos kha 1,526 34 140,419 % Rock Springs, Wyo. 
Ts Oc ccccscck tae B64 156,860 Salt Lake City 
Garrison, L. H. ......1,883 47 169,152 Omuha, Neb. 
Hopson, W. C. ......2,127 22 210,381 Omaha, Neb. 
Huking, H. W. ......1,600 49 139,024 San Francisco 
Johnson, C. E. ......1,801 04 125,366 Hempstead, N. Y. 
PB Os. scesanes 2,179 06 197,571 Omaha, Neb. 
RG SE ee ciciowds 1,340 03 122,606 Omaha, Neb. 
a ere 2,271 00 189,616 Maywood, I). 
a 2 1,389 05 127,673 Reno, Nev. 
3 Sy ere 1,769 18 162,842 Omaha, Neb. 
Marshall, Tex. ....... 1,771 38 154,832 Maywood, I. 
mee. BO. on cescss 1,964 24 184,384" Reno, Nev. 
a 2,112 52 187,641 Cheyenne, Wyo. 
NS A ER re 349 26 34,538 Maywood, III. 
OE Fee re 954 36 77,622 Maywood, III. 
“eee, Be Te. ocsese 390 32 37,678 Cleveland, Ohio 
i 1,680 24 149,792 Salt Lake City 
Sharpnack, J. W. .... 560 07 51,183 Salt Lake City 
Short, IE nt. aag.e 470 16 45,614 Maywood, II). 
Smith, ed he ae 489 02 47,932 Cleveland, Ohio 
Smith, Se eae 1,782 30 159,561% Hempstead, N. Y. 
Smith, ee hha ahd 1,884 07 175,494 Omaha, Neb. 
Smith, W. Bl ok oat a ae ue 1,938 06 178,331 Hempstead, N. Y. 
SS | eee 1,386 53 136,866 Salt Lake City 
CG ee 1,222 57 119,260 San Francisco 
Wagner, era 401 04 38,874 Omaha, Neb. 
Ward, E. | Ea 38 18 3,925 Cleveland, Ohio 
White, are 621 56 57,453 North Platte, Neb. 
Williams, W. D. .....1,944 33 178,789 Cleveland, Ohio 
Winslow, mE ssswrcekee £0 113,349 San Francisco 
oS Sea 1,978 52 182,125 Cheyenne, Wyo. 


*Killed in flight March 7, 1924. 


Instruments for Direct Course Flying 


A compass, by itself, is of little value when flying in clouds 
or at night, as it is practically impossible for a pilot to hold 
his ship on a straight course, and a compass will only indi- 
cate correctly during straight flight or on very slow turns. 
By using a turn indicator, which shows the slightest diver- 
gence from straight flight, the pilot avoids turning, and his 
compass will function properly. A straight course is main- 
tained by steering so as to keep the indicator in the central 
position. Used in conjunction with the bank indicator, the 
pilot is able to maintain a laterally level attitude while flying 
straight and to bank at the proper angle when turning. 

The Pioneer Turn Indicator, which is used on the airplanes 
of the Army, Navy and Air Mail, has been developed to its 
present state of efficiency and reliability through the com- 
bined efforts of the Sperry Gyroscope Co., the Lawrence 
Sperry Aircraft Co. and the Pioneer Instrument Co. The 
latter company is now the exclusive manufacturer of these 
instruments, holding licenses under Sperry patents of Feb. 
21 and Oct. 24, 1922. The Turn Indicator is also patented 
in France and Great Britain, and other patent applications 
are pending. 

Illustrated circular wil] be mailed upon request. 
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(c) Kadel & Herbert 








Lind E. M. Powers, A.S., standing in front of the Boeing MB3A pursuit plane in which he made a speed of 174.7 


mi./hr. over a 45 mi. course in the air circus at San Antonio, Tex. 


A Fast Flight 

Nine hours from Seattle, Wash., to San Diego, Calif. by 
air was the flying time recently made by Lieut. B. H. Wyatt, 
U.S.N., Lieutenant Wyatt flew a standard Navy DeHaviland 
plane and covered the 1200 mi. at an average speed of 133 
mi./hr., an exceptional performance. 

The fast time is attributed to the superior type of airman- 
ship displayed. Lieutenant Wyatt is an experienced meteoro- 
logist and was selected as weather forecaster for the proposed 
Arctie air expedition. He was also successful in obtaining 
the only photographs of the sun’s eclipse made from a Naval 
plane last September. His knowledge of atmospheric con- 
ditions was drawn upon te select a strata of air which would 
give him a continuously favorable wind over the entire flight. 
Ascending more than a mile and a half above the earth Wyatt 
found a wind of 45 mi./hr. blowing to the southward which 
he used to advantage. The time of the flight represents one 
fifth of that required to travel from Seattle to San Diego by 
rail, the best through service requiring 51 hr. One stop was 
made for refueling at San Francisco. 


Test of Water Recovery Apparatus Satisfactory 

The first reports from the tests of the water recovery ap- 
paratus at the Naval Aireraft Factory at Philadelphia, for 
use on the airship Shenandoah indicate that as a condenser 
of the vapor from engine exhaust this apparatus is remark- 
ably suecessful. At three different air speeds, with the engine 
upon which the tests were made operating at 150 hp., the 
recovery of water was about 10 per cent greater than the 
weight of fuel burned. 

The water recovery apparatus will be installed on the en- 
gines of the airship Shenandoah to condense the water vapor 
trom the exhausts of the engines. The water recovered will 
compensate for the loss in weight suffered through the con- 
sumption of fuel. 

In an airship the maintenance of weight equilibrium is 
very important, in order to avoid the necessity for releasing 
some of the helium gas with which the ship is inflated in 
order to counteract the lightness of the ship caused through 
the expenditure of fuel. The saving of this gas means a 
greater operating range for the airship, at less cost. 


Naval Air Station, Lakehurst 

The Naval Air Station at Lakehurst, N. J., has been fur- 
nishing from one to three officers a week as lecturers on 
aviation subjects before various organizations in the Atlantic 
and New England States. During the week ending April 12 
Comdr. J. H. Klein, Commanding Officer of the station, ad- 
dressed the Veterans of Foreign Wars at Boston, and Lieut. 
R. J. Miller addressed a boy’s school Forum at Germantown, 


Pa. The lectures by the officers of the station have done a 
great deal to develop public interest in the aviation work of 
the Navy, and particularly the lighter-than-air activities 
centered at Lakehurst. 
Aroostook Back in San Diego 

The U.S.S. Aroostook, aircraft tender for the Aircraft 
Squadrons, Battle Fleet, returned to the Naval Air Station at 
San Diego, Calif., on April 11. This marks the completion 
of the participation by those squadrons in the southern 
maneuvers with the Fleet this winter. The Squadrons left 
San Diego on the U.S.S. Aroostook, Jason and Gannet about 
the first of the vear. Four squadrons of planes comprised 
the force from the Aireraft Squadrons Battle Fleet that par- 
ticipated in the maneuvers in the Caribbean this winter. 





CALENDAR OF AERONAUTICAL EVENTS 


March 25. Start of the British World Flight, 
Southampton, England. 

April 6. Start of World Flight of the U. S. 

Army Air Service, Seattle. 

International Aircraft Expositon, 

Prague, Czechoslovakia. 

June 15. Gordon Bennett International Balloon 
Race, Brussels, Belgium. 

June 2]. Annual F.A.I. Conference, Paris, 
France. 

June 22. Commodore Beaumont International 
Cup Race for high speed airplanes, 
Istres, France. 

July 5-6. Zenith International Airplane Effici- 
ency Race, Paris, France. 

August. “Tour de France des Avionnettes.”” 
International Round-France race for 
light airplanes. 


June 3-17. 


Oct. 24. International Air Races, incl. Pulitzer 
Trophy Race, Dayton, Ohio. 
Oct. 24-25. Schneider Cup Race, Baltimore. 


Dec. 17. Twenty-first anniversary of the first 
successful airplane flight. 
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U. S. ARMY AIR SERVICE 
Enlisted Men Make Long Airplane Flight 


A long airplane flight was made early in the year by Staff 
Sergts. C. F. Colby and T. Joseph Kelly, A.S., stationed at 
Brooks Field, San Antonio, Tex. These two noncommissioned 
officers flew from Brooks Field, Tex. to Boston, Mass., and 
return, covering a total distance of 4118 mi. in a flying time 
of 49 hr. 15 min. 

The route flown over was as follows: San Antonio to Dallas, 
Tex.; Muskogee, Okla.; Belleville, Ill.; Rantoul, Ill.; Fair- 
field, Ohio; Moundsville, W. Va.; Washington, D. C.; New 
York City, and Boston, Mass. On the return trip the fliers 
retraced their route with the exception that, instead of flying 
direct from Belleville to Muskogee, a stop was made at Kansas 
City, Mo. 

The report on this flight, rendered by Staff Sergeant Colby, 
goes into considerable detail on flying conditions encountered 
en route,—snow, haze, fog, rain, zero temperature, ete. An 
idea of wind conditions encountered may be gained from the 
fact that the stretch of 353 mi. from Muskogee to Belleville, 
was flown in 5 hr., and the distance of 225 mi. from Kansas 
City to Muskogee on the return trip required 4 hr. 

On the outward trip a foreed landing was made near Edgar 
Springs, Mo. due to a leak in the water hose connection. 
After making the necessary repairs they were forced to remove 
a portion of a farmyard fence and using full motor and four 
or five natives under each wing managed to taxi into another 
field on higher and harder ground and made a successful take 
off. Radiator trouble was a frequent occurrence until the 
fliers reached Bolling Field, D. C. on their return trip, where 
the overflow pipe was disconnected and a new radiator fitting 
installed. With this adjustment their radiator troubles ended. 


Army Air Orders 

Maj. Ira Longanecker, Inspector General (A.S.), relieved 
from detail in Inspector General’s department from June 30, 
to comply with orders March 24, after leave granted. 

Orders Jan. 19 amended reading four months’ leave to 
First Lieut. John Y. York, jr., A.S., effective on arrival in 
New York and terminating in time to enable him report 
Seott Field by Sept. 15. 

Following-named A.S. officers relieved from duty as stu- 
dents at Engineering School, MeCook Field, on completion of 
course, to report for duty by Aug. 15 to C.O., that station: 
Capts. Edward Laughlin and Leo A. Walton, First Lieuts. 
Wallace R. Fletcher, George W. Polk and Alexander Pearson, 
jr. 

First Lieut. Burnie R. Dallas, A.S., from duty as student 
at Engineering School, MeCook Field, on completion of 
eourse, to duty Office, C.A.S., Washington, by Aug. 15. 

Maj. Byron Q. Jones, A.S., appointed to board for study 

of proposed aerial law for Philippine Islands. 


Production at Wilbur Wright Field 


During the last half of March the production of airplanes 
and engines in the Repair Shops at Wilbur Wright Field, 
Fairfield, Ohio, was maintained at a high level. The follow- 
ing have been reported as completed: 4 DH4B’s, 2 DH4B’s 
(Airways), 5 JNS, 8 Liberty engines, 7 Wright I, 2 Wright 
A and 6 Wright A2. Thus the total for the fifteen-day period 
was eleven planes and twenty-three engines. 


San Antonio Air Depot 

During the month of March the Engineering Department of 
the San Antonio Air Intermediate Depot, Kelly Field, Tex., 
repaired, remodeled or reconditioned 19 DH4B’s, 2 DH4B3’s, 
1 DH4B1, 3 TMMB3M’s, 2 NBS1I’s, 2 JN6HE’s, 1 ambulance 
plane, 31 Liberty 12A engines and 6 Wright E engines. 


Van Veghten’s Funeral 

First Lieuts. S. M. Connell, Kenneth Garret and James T. 
Hutchinson flew from Mitchel Field, N. Y. to Mechanicsville, 
N. Y., on April 12 and sprinkled a floral offering on the new 
made grave of First Lieut. Theodore S. Van Veghten, A.S., 
who died as the result of injuries received in an airplane 
erash at McCook Field, on April 8. 
Boeing MB3A Makes High Speed 

Flying around a 45 mi. course, Lieut: A. O. Powers, at 
Kelly Field on April 23 attained a speed of 174.7 mi./hr. on 
a Boeing MB3A pursuit plane. 





U. S. NAVAL AVIATION 


Naval Air Stations to Train Reserves 

Plans have been practically completed for the advanced 
training of a large number of student aviators of the Reserve 
Foree at the Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads. Upon 
completion of their course and if recommended by the Com- 
manding Officer of the Naval Air Station at Hampton Roads 
and by the Commandant of their Naval District they will be 
vommissioned as Ensigns, Reserve Force, and designated 
Naval Aviators. 

The old Assembly and Repair offices on the station have 
been turned into a training school. Lieut. Comdr. G. A. 
Smith, U.S.N., will be officer-in-charge of this training. In 
addition to the student aviators to be trained at the station, 
preparations have been made for the training of commissioned 
officers in the Reserve Foree. Forty-five of these officers were 
trained at Hampton Roads during the past year. 

Friday afternoon has been set aside in the Flight Depart- 
ment of the Naval Air Station at San Diego, Calif., for the 
training of Naval Reserve Aviators. On the first Friday 
three reserve pilots reported for duty. The pilots will be 
given the regular training in so far as the limited time 
permits. 

Besides the two above mentioned stations, instruction for 
Reserve Aviators who are able to reach the stations will be 
given at all Naval Air Stations. 

Naval Air Orders 

Lt. (jg) Theodore G. Haff, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) William M. Hainer, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Andrew T. Lamore, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Artyn L. Main, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; 
to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Leo L. Pace, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; 
to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Gordon A. Patterson, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, 
Fla.; to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. (jg) Bruce Settle, det. Nav. Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla.; 
to temp. duty Ree. Barracks, Hampton Roads, Va. 

Lt. Comdr. Virgil C. Griffin, det. USS Langley; to Nav. 
Air Sta., Pensacola, Fla. 

Lt. Cdr. George W. La Mountain, det. USS Patoka; to 
USS Sirius. 

Gun. Oscar E. Dannegger, det. Sperry Gyroscope Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; to Navy Yard, New York, N. Y. 
Shenandoah Almost Ready 

The tailoring, refitting and painting of the outer cover of 
the rigid airship Shenandoah at the Naval Air Station at 
Lakehurst, N. J., was 90 per cent completed on April 26. 
With the exception of some work remaining to be done on the 
tail fins and walkway, the structural repairs on the ship have 
been completed. It is expected that the Shenandoah will be 
ready for flight in the middle of May. 
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FLYING CLOTHING AND EQUIPMENT 


" One Piece Flying Suits Price. 
100! French gabardine, lined throughout with muskrat 
fur, army type 45.00 


907 Wool gabardine, made to latest specifications, patent 
fasteners, etc. 30 

908 Cotton Khaki, made to latest specifications, patent 
fasteners, etc. 12 

1007 Waterproof gabardine, made government specifica- 


tions, patent fasteners, etc. 12.50 
909 Jiffy cotton khaki coveralls, patent fasteners 6.00 
Helmets 
910  Spalding’s latest soft leather summer weight with or 
without peak 6.00 
9] Spalding’s latest soft leather fur lined 10.00 
9}2 Spalding’s latest soft leather woman's helmet 7.50 
1002 Soft leather helmets, fits weil down over neck 4.00 
1003 Soft leather helmets, large ear pieces, very comfort- 
able 4.00 
Goggles 
915 N.A.K Non-shatterable glass, clear or amber 4.85 
1015  S.B. Non-shatterable triplex glass, wide vision 4.50 
1018 Spalding English triplex glass, smaller goggle 2.00 
1017 Meyrovitz No. 5 gogglette in aluminum case 7.50 


Leather Coats 
1005 Spalding short heavy leather patch pockets, army 


type, large size only 30.00 
1006 Spalding short lighter leather with corduroy lining, 
small sizes 2 
1004. Spalding chamois sleeveless vests, large sizes 3.00 
Maps 
6000 U.S. OFFICIAL DIRECTORY OF LANDING 
FIELDS, post paid 1.10 


6001 INDIVIDUAL STATE MAPS, RAND-Mc- 
NALLY, LATEST, post paid 


Order by part No. It saves delay. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 


DAYTON, OHIO 














SALE OF NAVY SURPLUS 
; by 
PUBLIC AUCTION 


at the 
NAVY YARD, PHILADELPHIA, PA 
at 


10 A. M. 27 MAY 1924. 


(EASTERN STANDARD TIME) 





ZO=4OC YS 








The following material will be offered: 


1480 tons Class “A” armor. 2 - 10 and 15 ton locomotive cranes. 
6 - 5 ton overhead traveling cranes 

350 M.P. portable hydrogen plant 

Steam boilers, steams and water pumps, wood working machinery 
Jointers, scroll & band saws, compressors 

Hydraulic and screw jacks 

1000 tons bar iron, floor plates, hull rivets 

Steel butt straps, plates, etc. 

3,000,000 feet Silicon bronze & wire rope 

Brass, copper & steel tubing and sheet 

Brass, copper & steel ship fittings 

Plumbers’ material, electric material 

Galley equipment, radio equipment, aircraft equipment 
Miscellaneous hardware & factory supplies 


, BOATS 

Y acht U.S.S. Herreshoff, 60 gross tons 112’ 

33’ and 40’ steamers. 26’ cutters. Motor sailing launches. 
Catalogue No. 558-A contains all available details of description, 


— of Sale, ete., and may be obtained from SAMUEL T. FREE- 
Phinda COMPANY, AUCTIONEERS, 1519-21 Chestnut Street, 
Sar Pa., under whose auspices the sale will be held, the 
“upply Officer, Navy Yard, Philadelphia, Pa., or the 


CENTRAL SALES OFFICE 
Navy Yard 23 Washington, D. C. 
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Trade Mark 


Back of It All 


[U' is comparatively easy to demonstrate 
to the layman the remarkable advances 
being made in the conquest of the air. 
It is being done every day. Incredible 
records of speed, altitude flights to the 
ceiling-of-the-world, fascinating exhibi- 
tions of sky-writing, marvelous examples 
of aerial photography--countless incidents 
of the most dramatic quality are impress- 
ing upon the public the bewildering extent 
of the airplane’s potential utility. 


To dramatize the power of engineering 
which stands back of it all is far more 
difficult. The infinite pains of manu- 
facturing to micrometer measurements 
become interesting only in sensational 
demonstrations of the precision they in- 
sure. Since 1909, engineering design and 
shop practice in the Martin plant have 
established standards for the industry -- 
standards of ever increasing perfection. 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 
CLEVELAND 
Builders of Quality Aircraft since 1909 
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Proposed Use of the ZR3 

When the ZR3 , the rigid airship now being built for the 
Navy in Germany, is received this fall it will be put in oper- 
tion to demonstrate that mail ean be transported regularly 
between the United States and Europe. This announcement 
was made by Secretary of the Navy Curtis D. Wilbur in an 
address before the annual meeting of the National Security 
League in New York, May 8. 

Secretary Wilbur said: “When the ZR3 is received from 
Germany it will be tried out to prove whether or not rigid 
airships are practicable for commercial purposes. We be- 
lieve that the first field for rigid airships is over the water, 
and if the Navy ean show that mail can be regularly trans- 
ported between Europe and America in two days or less we 
will feel that the expenditure for rigid airships ‘will not have 
made in vain. 


been 





AVIATION 


May 19, 1924 


Plane Rescues Crew Adrift in Small Boat 

An unaccustomed passenger in an HS2L seaplane from the 
Naval Air Station at Coeo Solo, Canal Zone, nearly expired 
with fright when touched on the head by the pilot of the 
plane. He was searching for his vessel, which had been 
abandoned a short time before, when the pilot of the plane 
saw the ship and wished to attract his attention to it. The 
aireraft tender Curlew from that station, with the plane on 
board, was returning from a surveying trip when word was 
received that the Silver Star, a small steamer, was adrift at 
sea. The Curlew located and picked up the owner of the 
vessel and a mariner in a small boat. The mariner was taken 
on board the plane as observer, and the ship was located. 
The plane returned to the Curlew and that vessel proceeded to 
abandoned ship, which was taken in tow and brought to 
Colon. 





If you are one of the companies in your state having first 
facilities for passenger carrying, pilots’ training and 
you should be represented in WHERE TO 


class 

special flights, 

FLY each week. 
RATES ON APPLICATION 








CALIFORNIA 

Learn to Fly in San Diego—The City of a Thousand Planes 
THE RYAN SCHOOL OF AVIATION 

Offers ideal flying conditions all seasons. First class facilities 

and equipment. Opportunity to study latest type planes and 

construction. Complete flying and ground course at reduced 

rates for a limited time. 


MISSOURI 
ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


Airplanes, Motors, Parts, Supplies; Shops and Hangars 
ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 
ANGLUM, MO. 











CALIFORNIA 


VARNEY FLYING SCHOOL 


Established since 1914 


SAN MATEO SAN FRANCISCO 


NEW JERSEY 
CHAMBERLIN-ROWE AIRCRAFT CORP. 
Aerial Advertising, Photography, Passenger Carrying, and 
Flight Training 
New York Air Terminal Hasbrouck Heights, N. J. 











ILLINOIS 
HEATH AIRPLANE COMPANY, Ine. 
Oldest aeronautic establishment in U. 8. 
Airplane Supplies Flying School 
2856 Broadway Chicago 


NEW YORK 
Cartiss Exhibition Company, Garden City, N. Y. 
Flying Fields-—Garden City, Buffalo, N. Y.; Dallas, Tex.; Miami, 
Fla Complete flying service ineluding schools, aerial photo- 
graphy, passenger and fust cross country transportation to any 
point Machines presented to students who take jlying course. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET 











ILLINOIS 


PARTRIDGE, Inc. 


Aeronautical Instruction 
Aero Club of Illinois Mail Address-- 


Field. Chicago, Ill. rite for Booklet 430 S. Michigan Ave. 








ILLINOIS 


FLY THEM YOURSELF 


Jennies by the hour. Flying Instruction by the hour. Ex-Air Mail 
Pilots as Instructors. All size Ships and Motors. All year Flying. 
YACKEY AIRCRAFT COMPANY 
Flying Field, Chicago Air Park, 63rd and Cicero, Chicago, III. 








ILLINOIS 
MID-WEST AIRWAYS CORP. 
MONMOUTH, ILL. 
One of the four best fields in America 
Thorough Flying Instruction Course by experts at lowest rate. 
Passenger Flights to Points Near or Far 


NEW YORK 
PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND 


FLYING BOAT SCHOOL 
Clifford Webster—Instructor 


Curtiss Metropolitan Airplane Co., Inc. 








OHIO AKRON-CLEVELAND 
Flying School for students in Aviation. ‘“‘Pay as you Learn.” 
Modern WACO Plane with high-lift wings. 
STOW AVIATION FIELD 
Stop 53 Akron-Kent-Ravenna Supplies 
Car line, 6 mi. northeast 
. 1, Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio. of Akron. 


Passenger Rides Hangars 


Advertising 
Photography Rt 








OHIO 
DAYTON, OHIO 


Supplies, Hangars, Shops and Field 1 Mile from Dayton limits. 
JOHNSON AIRPLANE & SUPPLY CO. 














ANSAS 
AVIATION ENGINEERING CO. 


Popular Priced Light Airplanes 
Flying Instruction and Advanced Shop Course 
N. 7th & LINCOLN LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
40 mi. from Kansas City on Victory Highway 


TEXAS 
SAN ANTONIO AVIATION & MOTOR SCHOOL 
MUNICIPAL FIELD 
South of Town between two Government Fields 
AIRPLANES, ENGINES, PARTS, SUPPLIES, SHOPS, HANGARS 


City Office, 509 Navarro Street San Antonio, Texas 











MARYLAND 


THE SKYSYNE CORPORATION 


NIGHT & DAY AERIAL ADVERTISING 


OFFICE Get our prices FIRST AIRDROME 
711 Keyser Bidg. 3 Planes at your Logan Field 
Baltimore order Dundalk, Md. 





VIRGIN 

*GiNI4 ~~ BIG STONE GAP 
Training in JNS, AVROS, STANDAKDS and CANUCKS. 
Passenger Carrying, Photography, all kinds Commercial Flying. 
Ships for sale. Communicate with 
W. H. WREN BIG STONE GAP VA. 











MINNESOTA 
WHITE BEAR LAKE, MINN. 


The Twin Cities’ chief summer resort 


Harold G. Peterson Aircraft Company 
SCHOOL OF AVIATION 








WISCONSIN 
CURTISS-WISCONSIN AEROPLANE CO. 
FLYING SCHOOL 
Milwaukee Air Port 
GILLES E. MEISENHEIMER 


330 Clinton Street Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ILOTS, jumpers, as well as passengers, must have that 
confidence in a parachute to perform at all times and 
under all conditions which removes the last vestige of 

doubt. Such confidence helps to promote aviation. 


You need a parachute in which you ean place the utmost con- 
fidence—one that can be depended upon at all times—one in 
which the action of opening is instantaneous—one that can be 
controlled while deseending—in fact you need the best para- 
chute you ean purehase and that is the Hardin. 





Hardin Parachutes are the creation of 17 years of parachute 
work by Mr. Hardin. They have been constantly improved in 
all respects until we have the Parachute Supreme in the 
Hardin parachute of today. 


Write for literature and prices. 


Hardin Parachute Co., Inc. 
1706 Queen Ave. No. Minneapolis, Minn. 


‘Se —\S 


Hardin Pack Parachute—p'td. 











A Book Which You Always Have Wanted 


Numerous readers of AviATION have from time to time asked to be referred to a book which would give them 
an up-to-date review of the historical development of aeronautics. Until the publication of 


A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS 


we have been unable to refer readers to such a book because there was none. 


Now we can do so and save you money. 

A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is an accurate record of flight from the earliest legends down to the close of 1920. It is a 
thrilling narrative because it describes in simple language man’s greatest conquest, with many accounts in the exact words of the 
pioneers themselves. Its 521 pages, profusely illustrated with original photographs and drawings, comprise 
THE ONLY COMPLETE HISTORY OF THE ART AND DEVELOPMENT OF AERONAUTICS, both heavier and 

lighter than air. 

The authors. E. C. Vivian, formerly editor of the British publication ‘“Flying,’’ and Lieut. Col. W. Lockwood Marsh, Secretary of 
the Royal Aeronautical Society, are recognized throughout the aeronautical world as authorities on the subject. 

Voluminous chapters are devoted to the magnificent American contribution to flight in accounts of the experiments and achievements 


of the Wright Brothers and other pioneer Americans 
The development of the internal combustion engine is thoroughly covered in not too technical form for the general reader, yet with 


an accuracy and understanding which will be appreciated by the engine expert. 
Beside a comprehensive index, there is an excellent bibliography on the recognized reference and technical works on the varied 


branches of aeronautics. 
The retail price of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS is Six Dollars, but this is 
OUR MONEY SAVING OFFER 


We will send you the book, postpaid, and enter your subscription to AVIATION for one year (52 issues) for $6.00. In a word 
you will secure this most valuable historic work and a Four dollar subscription to America’s leading aeronautical magazine and the 


only weekly for the price of the book alone 
This is a special offer which will expire with our present limited supply of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS. Use the coupon 


now to reserve your copy. 
AVIATION 


AVIATION 
225 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
For the enclosed Six Dollars, send me postpaid a copy of A HISTORY OF AERONAUTICS and enter 


my subseription to AvIATION (52 issues). 
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THE ONLY NEW LIBERTY MOTOR — 
BEING BUILT IN AMERICA 


| 














We Have Open Desirable Territory for 


NIGHT SKY ADVERTISING 


which we will license to responsible parties —_| 


WIRE OR WRITE AT ONCE 





Full Line 


of Night Sky Advertising is operated in the United 
P- States by the Night Aero Advertising Corporation, 
erts who own United States Letters Patent and pending, 


both in America and abroad, for 


ILLUMINATED ADVERTISING SIGNS USED 
ON AIRPLANES 





All infringements will be promptly 
and vigorously prosecuted 





518-522 W. 57th Street 


RATTLER LULLED LULU ULULU LULL LL Lb 






FOR PARTICULARS APPLY :— 













Johnson Motor Products, Inc. 


ZOMUUEUUUUUUUUETTUTECGOD AUG EAU TEA OOA AAA EEUU LLL 






ETABLISSEMENTS LAMBLIN 36, Boulevard Bourdon, Neuilly-sur-Seine. 


552 SEVENTH AVENUE NEW YORK CITY 


New York City Penn. 4158 


NIGHT AERO ADVERTISING CORP. 














—=Aadiators 
= abiin 


Used on more than 10,000 Aircraft. 


Fitted to the winners of the following:—Coupe Gordon Bennett, 2 Coupes 
Deutsch, Pulitzer, Circuit de Brescia, The World's Speed Record; The Aerial 
Derby, The Deutsch Cup, 1922, The British Speed Record; The Italian Grand 
Cup, Coupe Zenith, 1923; The World's Altitude Record, etc. 


are used ll 
over the world. 














Perfect Tested Motors For Ycur Plane! 
We have purchased these motors from the United States 220 H.P. Hispano-Suiza 
Government, together with a large quantity of spare parts. 
Every motor is perfect, having had a test run. 


Now Is the Time To Get Ready! 


tS ' $ 2a Petar Samir rower $ 75 
oN 8 es err ae re $100 
od oo a a hot bale oe adie aware $ 50 


PD, scsi tons cenicasagpeu’ $ 5¢ 

e660 Te.r. Beem BCUERR é..ccicecsccccsci $250 

Terms— 50% with order. All Motors F.O.B., New York, 
y. Write or Wire Your Order Now! ! 

DeNeal H. Semmal, ~-sady Wetene Bldg., Dept. B., N. Y. C. 

‘ Phone: Whitehall 4588 
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WRITE FOR PRICES ON COMPLETE 
UNITS OR PARTS FOR 


CANUCK and JN planes 
HS2L flying boats 
OX5, OXX6 and Liberty motors 


ERIGSON AIRCRAFT CIMITED 
120 KING ST. E. TORONTO, CANADA 


LUDINGTON EXHIBITION COMPANY 


Sport Farman Ships 
Aerial Taxi Service 
Exhibition Flying 
















Speed & Drift Indicator 
PIONEER INSTRUMENT COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


WASHINGTON PARIS SAN FRANCISCO 
441 STAR BUILDING 97 BOULEVARD SAINT MICHEL 1S SPEAR STREET 





































EFFICIENT OX5 PROPELLERS—Immediate Delivery 
Hamilton Aero Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Office: 810 Atlantic Bldg. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Flying from field ef G. S. Ireland 
PINE VALLEY, N. J. 


























—PETREL MODEL FIVE-- 


Super-Performance In the 3 Seater Class 
Seaplane or Landplane to Suit Your desires 


Air Cooled or Water Cooled Motors 
Details on Models Feur & Five Gladly furnished on Reque t 
HUFF DALAND AERO CORPORATION 


OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 





OXX-6 MOTORS 
Used about 50 Hours—Complete with All 
Accessories—for— 
f.o.b Baltimore 
B. GORDON 
1616 S St., NW. Washington, D. C. 


$110.00 

















EDWARD P. 


Consultant 





Commercial 


Mass. Institute of 
Cambndge, 






in Aeronautical Engineering 


ond 
Operation of 





WARNER 


Aucraft. 


Technology 
Mass. 








USED CURTISS JN 





Curtiss Flying Field 





NEW STANDARDS WITHOUT MOTOR 


USED OX5 MOTORS 100.00 
NEW K-6 SEAGULL 2600.00 
NEW K-6 ORIOLE 2200.00 

Spare parts and supplies at bargain prices If 


you need anything for flying, ask for our prices. 


G. S. IRELAND 


$600.00 
400.00 and up 


Clementon, N. J. 





FLYING SERVICE WANTED 


Operators of Land Planes and Boats, throughout the United States, 
suitable for Aerial Photography (Maps and Obliques) are requested 
to communicate with us for the purpose of entering into contracts. 
Furnish full particulars regarding type of ship, performance and 
price per flying hour. This is in line with our policy to use, as 
far as possible, the facilities of reliable operators to stimulate and 
aid the growth of commercial aviation. 
FAIRCHILD AERIAL CAMERA CORPORATION 
NEW YORK 








PARAGON PROPELLERS 


BETTER THAN EVER 


American Propeller & Mf’g. Co. 
Baltimore, Maryland 
























YACKEY AIRCRAFT CO. 


818 DES PLAINES AVE., FOREST PARK, ILL. 


DH9, fine condition, newly covered, less motor .......... $750.00 
Avro, 110 Le Rhone, three place, new ...............02. 950.00 
i aa a ee ee ala ie tog ce he 300.00 
OE aaa e:tCe 
TM Scouts, in crates without motors ................00. 475.00 
TMs, two place, with OX5 motors .................024. 1275.00 
OX5 Pistons, new, $1.00 each; lots of ten .............. 0.75 


Prices subject to change without notice 





Army Surplus Airplanes and Supplies 
Standard Ji—-OXs, OXX6, and Ilispano 150 motored, $750. 
Curtiss JN4D—OXs motored, new and used, $400. Avro and 
Thomas Morse Scouts, new and used 
Motors, Hispano 150, Hispano 220, Curtiss OX5 and OXX6. 
Wings, single or sets—Standard, Curtiss JN4, or Canuck. 
Special bargain tail units; Curtiss JN4 and Canuck rudders, $4. 
Propellers, parts, dope, linen, tires, wheels, tubes—-immediate ship- 
ment. Resistal goggles, $3; special price larger orders. 
Price List on Request 
Marvin A. Northrop, 200 Builders Exchange, Minneapolis, Minn. 















Only a few left. 









$1600.00 

For brand new original crate Jennies, includ- 

ing complete flying course in our school. 

Expert instructors. Pilot’s license guaranteed. 

When sold, price of ship 
with tuition advances to $2500.00. 

Wallace School of Flight, Bettendorf, lowa 











EVERYTHING FOR AIRCRAFT 
SPARK PLUGS, Metric thread, only 25 cents each. 


DOPE 
Nitrate Dope, $2.50 gal. Used 
Canuck, $1050. Standard, $1200. 
STATE SPECIFIC 


(Acetate), 5-gal. can, $5. 
OX5, $125. Jenny, $975. 
Spruce, Aluminum, Steel, Plywood. 


NEEDS. 
OSTERGAARD AIRCRAFT WORKS 
4269 N. Narragansett Ave. Chicago, IL 


—— 
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INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 

















— 
MATTHEW B. SELLERS 


Consulting Aeronautical Engineer 


Ardsley-on-Hudson, N. Y. 








Who’s Who in .American Aeronautics 


An Aeronautical reference book containing 800 biographies 
and valuable information not heretofore brought together. 


ONE DOLLAR PER COPY 
GARDNER PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
225 Fourth Ave. New York 








SOME NEW PRICES 
New OX5 standards, ready to fly, $600. Hisso standards, Model A, 
150 hp., 3-passenger, $1150. JN4D’s new, $600, JN4C’s, $625 
fob Dallas. Standards, new, complete with OX5 installation, less 
motor, $450. Standard wings, complete, new, $125; used, good, 
3100. JN4bD & C wings, complete, new $200 fob Dallas. Hisso 
propellers, toothpicks & clubs, copper tipped, $25. OX5 propellers, 
copper tipped, $10. Nitrate, best dope, gal. $1.25. Acetate dope, 
cal. 90c. Shock cord, 10c ft. Cotton fabric, 40c yd. All standard 
parts reasonable. Write for prices. Prices subject to change with- 
out notice. J. L. SCHROEDER 








P. O. Box 380 (5604 Washington Ave.) Houston, Tex. 








Advertisements inserted regularly in AVIA- 
TION’S Aircraft Service Directory pay for them- 
selves many times over. 








DOPES 


PIGMENTED DOPES 
VARNISHES ENAMELS 


>FFFANINE> 


Reg. Trade Mark 
MADE BY 


TITANINE, Inc. 
UNION, UNION COUNTY, N. J. 


Contractors to U. S. Government 














FOR SALE 


NEW HS2L FLYING BOATS 
Original Crates - - - Less Motor 
NEW HAMMONDSPORT CURTISS OXX6— 


i00 H. P. MOTORS 
Original Crates - - Complete 


LARGE STOCK OF CURTISS OX5 & 
OXX6 MOTOR SPARES 
At less than average prices 
LIBERTY MOTORS NEW & USED 
NAVY TYPE 
AC Spark Plugs 





Fabric 


Save Money—Write or Wire for List and Prices 


SOUTHLAND JOBBING HOUSE 
NORFOLK, VA. 
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QUICK 


For limited time only we offer subject to prior sale 


NEW STANDARDS “J1” 


IN ORIGINAL CRATES, LOWER LONGERONS NEED REPLACING. 


Same plane as above with longerons replaced $400.00 


Without Motor 
Otherwise Complete 


$300.00 





CANUCKS and JENNIES 


| in excellent condition, complete with motor $500.00 | 


F.O.B. Dallas 





Don’t write, wire 50 per cent deposit and we will hold for you | 





ST. LOUIS FLYING FIELD 





ROBERTSON AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ANGLUM, MO. 

















CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


10 Cents a word, minimum: charge $2.50, payable in advance. 
Address replies to box numbers, care AVIATION, 225 Fourth Ave., 
New York. 








FOR SALE-—Practically new, 1 Sperry Messenger air- 
plane, complete with 60 hp. Lawrance air cooled motor. Also 
1 overhauled 2-place Avro, with 110 LeRhone motor. Law- 
rance Sperry Aircraft Co., Ine., Farmingdale, L. I. Tele- 


phone Farmingdale 133. 





FOR EXCHANGE: Standard J1, OX5 motor, DH landing 
gear. Ship never nosed over. Will exchange for high-grade 
car. Might take sport ship as part payment. Miller Avia- 
tion School, Benton, IIl. 





Would like to correspond with manufacturer interested in 
building a new motor suitable for light planes. Box 288, 
AVIATION. 


FOR SALE—Sport Farman 1923 model used for demon- 
strating. Now being reconditioned. Price with two motors, 
four propellors and spares $2500.00, with one motor and no 
spares $1875.00. Ludington Exhibition Company, 810 At- 
lantie Bldg., Philadelphia. 











FOR SALE: New Liberty motors and parts; state require- 
ments. Box 274, AVIATION. 





FOR SALE-—Hall-Scott motor parts, all new, crank cases, 
crankshafts, cylinders, pistons, connecting rods, and all other 
parts. The Citron-Byer Company, Trenton, N. J. 


AERIAL CAMERAS: Eastman Hawkeye, American 
Model, Type L, new, complete with lens, f. 4.5; focal length, 
10 inches; uses 4 x 5 plates or cut film; hand and propeller 
operated; in fitted wooden box; two magazines, each holding 
24 plates; very low price. Henry K. Fort, Widener Bldg., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 





Standard with Beardmore one sixty, wings slightly dam- 
aged, motor bed and prop broke, unassembled. First certified 
check for two hundred fifty takes whole works. Would trade 
for JN. James S. Christman, Roy, N. M. 





FOR SALE—Thomas Morse scout biplane, slightly used, 
without motor, in good condition, priced right, must be sold 
at onee. Write for my lowest price. V. B. Kennemer, Como, 
Texas. 





Liberty engine hub flanges wanted. Can use 50 to 100. 
Wire particulars. Box 287, AVIATION. 











BIG SALE—-25 JN4D’s, used not over twenty hours each; 
ships look like new; all in Al condition; price $650.00 each, 
set up. New JN4D’s, in erates, $1000.00 each. New JN4D’s, 
set up and tested, $1000.00 each. This is the last lot of 
JN4D’s on Pacifie Coast. Del Paso Aviation Co., RD7, Box 
1545, Sacramento, Calif. 





FOR SALE: Several new JN4D planes with OX5 motors; 
also 150 HP Hisso, practically new, together with practically 
complete installation for a Jenny, including tank, shutters 
and engine bracing. S. Bunnell, 516 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 
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Announcing 


“The Story of Flying” 
The Aircraft Year Book 1924 


Published by 


THE AERONAUTICAL CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF AMERICA, 
INCORPORATED 





READY JUNE 1ST 


Last year was the most significant year in aeronautics. It marked the coming of 
age of aviation. It saw the definite beginning of the change of flying from military 
to commercial. It saw the bringing to the United States of 33 out of 42 world 
records. 

The Aircraft Year Book 1924 


will have 


150 pages of text covering aeronautics, military and commercial, in every country of 
the world. 


40 pages of aircraft and engine drawings showing technical progress during 1923. 

50 pages of photographs of important aeronautical events or illustrating the progress 
of aerial photography. 

150 pages of reference data, statistics, reports, etc., covering commercial and govern- 
mental aviation throughout the world. 

Every person interested commercially or patriotically should have a copy. 


Every member of the National Aeronautic Association should have a copy as 
his reference book. The volume will contain much information of vital interest to 


the N.A.A. 


Every member of the Army, Navy and Postal Air Services needs a copy. 
As the edition is limited, your order should be placed at once. 


GARDNER PUBLISHING CoMPANY, INC. 
225 Fourth Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 


Enclosed please find $5.25 (check, money order, draft). Please send me postpaid (U. S.) 
one copy 1924 Aircraft Year Book. 


Address LAdDEEES HACKS ODEEDEDDEEDOODS 069:446940040400 
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Planes can be operated at sea from the 
decks of battleships and cruisers 


Admiral Coontz, Commander in Chief of the U. S. Fleet, in his report to the Secretary of the Navy on 
the winter maneuvers, says: 

‘No other ships than the Langley sent up any planes. The catapults do not seem to be working 
well and aviators cannot be expected in peace time operations to sacrifice themselves so readily as the 
theory of scouting has led some to suppose. The actual distance land planes should go from succor is 
ten miles at present, else they may sink before help arrives after a forced landing in the water. Until 
it has been demonstrated that planes will operate at sea from the battleships where 
they are now carried, it would seem premature to alter or rearrange any other types of combatant ship 


for their accommodation.” 

Speaking of the Langley, the Navy’s only airplane carrier, Admiral Coontz says: ““Her use was limited 
because planes cannot get on or off either end and because she had to head into the wind, 
thus losing position and enhancing her liability to attack.” 

The Admiral also emphasized the need of modern airplane carriers, of arresting gear and other material 
requirements for night flying, and of improved catapults in battleships and cruisers. 

The Gibbons Company believes and is prepared to prove to the satisfaction of naval designers and aero- 
nautical engineers that 


THE GIBBONS LAUNCHING AND ALIGHTING DEVICES 


provide a thoroughly practical, safe and efficient method of day and night flying at sea to and from 
the decks of airplane carriers and all large naval or commercial vessels. Further that these devices 
offer a practical solution of the recognized problem of full utilization of the offensive and defensive power 
of the airplane as an adjunct of the fleet. 

The Gibbons Launching and Alighting Devices are the result of six years of intensive study and exper- 
imentation by R. James Gibbons, the inventor, assisted by naval, aeronautical, electrical, mechanical 
and structural engineers; and they are backed by the organization and resources of The Gibbons Com- 
pany which for over half a century has been engaged in the building construction business. 


Representatives of the Army, Navy, Post Office Department, Members of Congress and municipal en- 
gineers are invited to inspect the scale working model of the Gibbons Launching and Landing Platform 
which, electrically operated and illuminated, performs with model airplanes every operation for which 
the full size apparatus is designed. 


Covered by Domestic and Foreign Patents 


DEPARTMENT OF AERONAUTICAL LANDING AND LAUNCHING DEVICES 


THE GIBBONS COMPANY 
Office 318 Columbia Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Members of Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce and Building Trades Congress. 


Life members of General Society of Mechanics and Tradesmen’'s Institute of New York. 


Established 1869 Telephones 
Over half a century Henry 0868-0869 












































